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UPWARD. 
BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 


Lead me, O my Shepherd, lead me, 
Where thine upper pastures grow, 
Where from rocks thy rod hath riven 

Clearer, cooler fountains flow. 


Iam weary of the valley, 
With its twilight shadows cold; 
Show me where upon the mountains 
Thou dost feed thy happy fold. 


Where thou leadest I will follow; 
Though the way be steepand drear, 
Bright will seem the darkest pathway, 
While the Shepherd’s voice I hear. 


Lead me, O my Shepherd, lead me 
Upward from the misty plain, 

Till beneath me lie the valleys, 
Till the sunlit heights I gain, 


Till I stand where from thy presence 
Earthward all the shadows roll ; 

Upward to those heavenly pastures 
Lead me, Shepherd of my soul. 
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GAMBLING ON WHEELS. 


BY THE REV. J. T. CRANE, D. D. 


A FEW weeks ago, aiming homewards 
early in the morning, I chanced to 
reach the station just as the train began to 
move. As 
increasing, there was no time for choice, 
and I entered the car which came first. 
This was a baggage car, one end of which 
was partitioned off and provided with seats 
in asort of rough way. In fact, it was one 
of the old style tobacco dens which prece- 
ded the full-length smoking cars of the 
present day. AsI entered, I saw the con- 
ductor smile, as I thought, benignantly, 
and I fancied that he was silently con- 
gratulating me on my success, when the 
‘‘margin’’ of time was sosmall. I found 
the place full of passengers, perhaps thirty 
or more, almost all young men, and as 
nearly as I could judge, they were clerks 
and bookkeepers, who are employed in the 
city, but have their homes in the country. 
Of this company of young men, sixteen 
were playing cards! There were four 
different sets of four playerseach. By re- 
versing a seat, each quartette was brought 
into a convenient position for play. A 
broad, thin board, laid upon their knees 
forming the table. And they were playing 
earnestly, eagerly, making their motions 
with a nervous agitation which struck me 
as being in itself a bad omen. Perhaps a 
small pile of money which I saw on one of 
the boards accounts for the eagerness and 
onimation. Feed certainly were not play- 
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ing to relieve the tedium of the journey, 
because the journey was very short, and at 
eight o’clock,.on a winter morning, they 
certainly were not weary. The boards, too, 
which formed their gambling tables, had 
evidently been provided for the purpose for 
which they were used. 

In short, everything indicated, not only 
purpose, but settled habit. I had stumbled 
upona gambling den. No wonder the con- 
ductor smiled significantly, when he saw 
me, in my haste, getting’on the train in the 
wrong place. 

On further inquiry, I find that the smo- 
king cars on our various railroads are be- 
ginning to be regarded with suspicion, and 
that on some routes, they are recognized as 
places of evil reputation, where cards, 
brandy flasks and indecent publications 
are only too common, and the whole moral 
atmosphere is sunk to the level of an ordi- 
nary drinking saloon. 

I will not name the road where I wit- 
nessed the disgraceful scene. Let the good 
men connected with every road, inquire 
into their-own. Let any parent whose 
son spends two or three hours in the cars 
every day, ask him what he knows about 
these things. Let employers ook into the 
matter, before fraud and theft discovered 
shall give them a warning which they will 
not be likely to disregard. 
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“THE WHOLE CLASS.” 
Ze is such a rainy day I don’t believe 
I’ll goto Sunday-school,’’ said Charles 
B. to his mother. 

‘* Why, my son, you are not afraid of the 
rain, I hope?”’ 
_ “Oh, no.” 

‘“‘T thought you loved to go to Sunday- 
school ?’’ 

‘*So I do when the other boys are there, 
but you know Willy and Frank are out of 
town, Joseph is sick, and it is so very rainy 
the others cannot come so far.’’ 

‘¢Then I should think there would be all 
the more need of your going to encourage 
your teacher.’’ 


‘* Yes, I know it; but it is rather hard on |. 


a boy to answer all the questions. I don’t 
like to be the whole class.”’ 
‘*Don’t you have your lessons learned ?”’ 
“Yes, but to tell the truth it gives 
the teacher such a chance to ask close ques- 


tions when she has me all to herself.”’ 
* * * * *% * * * 


‘‘ Well,”’ said Mrs. B., after Charley re- 
turned from Sunday-school, ‘‘ were you the 
whole class to-day ??’ 


\ 








‘*T was the only scholar.” 

‘* Was it as hard as you feared ?”’ 

‘Why no, it wasn’t. The teacher said, 
‘Charley, it is hardly fair for you to an- 
swer all the questions, so you may ask me 
every other one.’ So I did, and it was very 
nice. Sometimes she got to asking me 
home questious, too, and before I knew it 
I was talking just as easy as could be. I 
never had such a good Sunday-school as 
this one, all by myself.”’ 

* * * * * * * * 

In after years, Charley looked back on 
that rainy day as the first bright day in all 
his life, for the home questions were blessed 
by the Holy Spirit, and the Sun of Right- 
eousness shone into his heart. 8. R.M. 

ed 
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““NO-ACCOUNT JOHNNY.” 


BY MRS. M. E, SANGSTER. 


66 0-ACCOUNT JOHNNY,” had bad 

a hard time all his life. He was a 
poor black boy, so homely and dirty, and 
ragged, so nearly idiotic, that few people 
would look at him twice. He lived 
with a French dyer, who had taught him 
how to stir the vats at a certain time every 
day, and who gave him in return enough 
corn-bread and bacon to keep him alive. 
A damp, ill-smelling cellar was the place 
where he spent his days, and his nights 
were passed in an equally repulsive attic. 
To dodge a blow, to tell a lie, to eat, to 
sleep, to be glad in a vague sort of way, 
when the sun shone on him warmly, these 
were all the accomplishments of poor ‘‘ No- 
Account Johnny’’ Long. 


Christmas, with its green boughs, and its 
gifts went by, and brought no gift to him. 
He did wish, as he heard the other boys 
tooting away on their tin horns, that-he 
had one, but as he could not get one by 
wishing, he contented himself with turning 
somersaults on the pavement. An unfor- 
tunate miscalculation, and he lay bruised 
and unconscious at the foot of the cellar- 
steps. 


Aunt Lizzie, the washer-woman, at the 


end of the court, took him home to her + 
poor little house, and took care of him till 
he was well again, for in the fall he had 
broken his arm. Her children went to 
Sunday-school, and one of them brought 
his teacher to see Johnny. 

‘‘ Well, my poor little fellow,’’ said the 
gentleman, looking with pity on the thin 
face, elean now, through aunt Lizzie’s 
care, ‘‘I see you are sick; what’s your 
name ??? 
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** No-Account Johnny !”’ 

“Johnny! well, Johnny, do you know 
that Jesus loves you ?”’ 

‘*Never hearn tell of the Mister, I’m no 
account. Reckon he don’t know me! 
Missis says I’m no account, nohow!”’ 

‘But that is a mistake, my boy. You 
are of great account. You have a soul that 
can never die. Did you never know that?” 

‘*No,”’ shaking his head, ‘‘ I don’t un’er- 
stand, Mister.”’ 

“Was anybody 
Johnny??’’ 

‘“Nobody, but aunt Liz. 
done been good.”’ 

“Well, Jesus is better than aunt Liz. 
Jesus is God. Hedied for you! He lives 
up there among the stars! He loves you, 
poor No-Account Johnny. Think of that.”’ 

The teacher went away. At the door old 
aunt Lizzie thanked him for coming, but 
said : 

‘T's of no use, sir, to teach that boy. He 
a’nt right here,’’ tapping her forehead. 

‘““Ah! aunt Lizzie, our blessed Jesus can 
make him understand,” said Mr. AHen, as 
he went away. 

After a few weeks, Johnny was able to go 
back to the dyeing establishment. The 
first Sabbath after, however, he lost his 
place, for he refused to work, and aston- 
ished his master by saying that he was 
going to Sunday-school. Thither he went, 
and walking up to Mr. Allen, said: 

‘“‘Here Tam! ‘Tell me more ’bout Jesus; 
I’ve found out a heap since you told me 
*bout him, and I’m going to be Jesus 
Christ’s Johnny, now. No-Account John- 
ny’s gone off altogether.”’ 

Nobody could tell how it had happened, 
but that magic word ‘ Jesus’? had done 
wonders for the little heathen. ‘ He loves 
me,’’ he had said to himself again and 
again, and then he had listened, with that 
unlocked heart, to every word he heard 
about Jesus, and had learned a great deal. 
** No-Account Johnny” became one of the 
best scholars in the little mission-school. 

Never despair, my friend, when you 
would work for Jesus, though the material 
be poor. One kind word may accomplish 
great things, if uttered in Christ’s name. 

Norfolk, Va. 


ESS <--> a ae 


ever good to you, 


Aunt Liz’s 
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ONE IN CHRIST JESUS. 


wane years ago, one of God’s dear 

children was cruelly imprisoned for 
his faith. He was visited by one who like- 
wise loved the Lord Jesus, and was emi- 
nent as a Christian and a poet. 

While condoling and sympathizing with 
his friend, he was gradually led into a con- 
troversy upon some religious topic of minor 
importance. As the hours sped on, this 
controversy waxed hot, and sad to tell, 
these two heart-friends and lovers of Jesus, 
parted in grief and anger. 

But the fires of friendship were too hotly 
kindled in their breasts, and the grace of 
God too deeply rooted in their souls, for 
them to rest thus, and each spent the night 
in composing a hymn to be given to each 








other, as a rational expression of their con- 
tending faith. 

What was the melting surprise and joy 
of each, when on the morrow each pre- 
sented the other those glorious hymns—one, 
‘Rock of Ages; cleft for me; and the 
other, ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul!”’ 

Oh! hearts kindred in Christ Jesus! 
Learn here, the sweetest lesson! Contend 
not over the non-essentials of creeds, when 
you have the same foundation, the same 
aim, and the same heaven in view. ‘ For 
are ye not one in Christ Jesus ?”’ 

BE 
——_—_—_—_—~-+ <> >—___—__ 
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“AT EVENING TIME.” 


All day long the winter winds 
Have told their mournful story; 
All day long the falling snow 
Hath wrought its mantle hoary. 
But at evening, sunset hues 
The western clouds are flushing, 
And light and peace return once more, 
The storm and tempest hushing. 


All day long a fierce temptation 
To my soul was calling ; 
All day long no human strength 
Has saved these feet from falling: 
But at evening’s peaceful hour 
The wearying strife is ended; 
Low kneeling now, I bless the power 
That all my path defended, 


So, when the long, long day of life 
Hath waned unto its closing, 
And sin and death have done their worst, 
That day’s best work opposing; 
At evening hour when, labor done, 
The soul in peace is dwelling, 
A light divine shall flood thesky, 
Each earthly cloud dispelling. 


O “ open door,’”’ whereof we read 
In sweet old Patmos’ story, 

How oft the western gates of life 
Are gilded with thy glory! 

Thank God for all he grants us here; 
For even toil and sighing; 

Thank God for all that lies beyond 
The mystery of dying! 

Andover, Mass. 


A SERMON BY A CHILD. 


GENTLEMAN near London went to 

visita woman who was sick. As he 
was going into the room he saw a girl kneel- 
ing by the side of the poor woman’s bed. 
The little girl rose from her knees as soon 
as she saw the gentleman, and went out of 
the room. ‘Whois that child?” the gen- 
tleman asked. ‘‘Oh, sir,’”’ said the sick 
woman, ‘that is a little angel who often 
comes to read her Bible to me, to my great 
comfort; and she has just now given me 
sixpence.”’ 

The gentleman was so pleased with the 
little girl’s conduct that he wished to know 
how she had learned the word of God, and 
to be so kind to poor people. Finding that 
she was one of the scholars of a neighbor- 
hood Sunday-school, he went to the school 
and asked for thelittle girl, who was afraid 
when she was called to the gentleman; but 
he was very kind to her, and asked her if 
she was the little girl that had been to read 
the Bible to the sick woman. Shesaid she 
was. The gentleman said, ‘‘My dear, 
what made you think of doing so?” She 
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answered, ‘‘ Because, sir, I find it is said in 
the Bible that ‘ pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this: to visit 
the fatherless and the widows in their affiic- 
tion.’’’ ‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘and did you 
give her any money?’’ ‘Yes, sir.’”’ ‘And 
where did you get it? ‘Sir, it was given 
me asa reward.’’—Rural New Yorker. 


—————ccu—“8a> 


‘She Doesn’t Talk Any.” 


66 DON’T like my Sunday-school 

teacher,’’ exclaimed a bright, intelli- 
gent little girl of some nine or ten years, 
in the presence of an older friend. 

** Don’tlike your Sunday-school teacher!’ 
Why, what does that mean, Lizzie? She 
isa very kind and pleasant lady,’’ remarked 
her friend. 

‘*T know that; but she doesn’t talk any. 
She only hears our lesson out of the Ques- 
tion Book. [ think a Sunday-school 
teacher ought totalk to us,’’ was the reply. 

Now Lizzie was a very lively, mirthful 
child, ‘‘ full of her fun,’’ as we say, never 
apparently having any serious thought, 
yet she was not satisfied with her teacher, 
because she did not ‘‘ talk’”’ to her class. 

It was not common conversation she 
wanted to hear, for this teacher always had 
some pleasant word for her scholars when- 
ever she met them. She did not fail in 
this particular; but Lizzie, notwithstand- 
ing all her fun and play, felt there was 
something more than this to be expected 
of a Sunday-school teacher. She knew she 
ought to love her God and her Saviour, and 
she wanted his claims pressed home upon 
her conscience. She felt that her teacher 
ought to do this, and she was not satisfied 
when she did not. 

Is Lizzie the only child who has waited 
in vain for the message of life from the 
lips of her Sunday-school teacher? Are 
there not other little ones who go to the 
Sunday-school hungering and thirsting 
after the bread and water of life, and are 
never fed ? 

Dear fellow-teacher, it may be that it has 
never occurred to you that you could do 
any more than ask the questions found in 
the book. You think the pastor might do 
more were he in your place, or some gifted 
brother or sister, but you are ready to say, 
‘*Surely I, ignorant and inexperienced as I 
am, cannot do it.’’ 

May I ask you one question? Do you 
love your Saviour? Then can you not tell 
those children of that love? You could 
easily tell them of some dearly loved earthly 
friend far away; you would not feel that 
you needed any special gift for that—‘‘ out 
of the abundance of the heart’’ your mouth 
would speak. Or, if you saw those chil- 
dren running towards some frightful pre- 
cipice, or exposed to any fearful danger 
unseen and unknown to them, you would 
not hesitate to lift up the warning voice. 
Allthe gift you would feel you required, in 
such a case would be the gift of speech. 
So, too, you would be ready any time to 
talk with them about the little daily oc- 
currences of life. You would not want for 


language. Is *»-3> ** -~ any excuse for you 
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if you do not talk to them of Jesus and his 
dying love in the Sunday-school? They 
expect it; they are disappointed if you do 
not do it. Like Lizzie, they feel that you 
ought to do it. You lose even in their re- 
spect, if you neglect this duty.—Zondon 
Sunday-School Teacher. 
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WHITER THAN SNOW. © 


HE snow was falling fast and thick, as 
Charley, with Bible in his hand, 
trudged manfully on towards the Sunday- 
school. What can be whiter than snow? 
thought he, and yet the verse says, Wash 
me and [I shall be whiter than snow. I 
_ will ask my teacher what it means. 

‘Whiter than snow,’ said the teacher; 
‘‘ whiter than those beautiful snow-flakes 
lying on the floor by your side? You won- 
der how anything can be whiter, how your 
poor filthy heart, above all things, can be 
whiter than snow. 

‘“‘Let me tell you astory. Oncein a stag- 
nant pool a drop of water lay. Discon- 
tented, and cold, and filthy, it passed the 
months and days; but at length, one sunny 
autumn day, a zephyr whispered in its ear, 
‘Come up, little drop of water, look to- 
wards the sun.’ 

‘* As soon as the drop arose from its deep, 
dark bed, and looked towards the glorious 
sun, then a great change came over it. 
Far away through the upper air it flew, 
until at length’somewhere and somehow it 
became a pure snowflake, and returned to 
cover and beautify its former home. Do 
you see the moral? You may be whiter 
than snow. How it is I know not, but 
this I know, that if you look toward the 
Sun of righteousness, and submit to his 
warming beams, then will your vile heart 
become changed. Only say to Jesus—wash 
me—and he will make you whiter than 
snow. Will you ask him? M. 


(ee 
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Does God Care? 
TN the vast universe of suns and worlds, 


Earth is but a speck. And the beings’ 


who dwell on this Earth are as the small 
dust of the balance in comparison with the 
great God, the Creator. Engaged in the 
wondrous employments of Deity, limitless 
in knowledge, and wisdom, and power, 
having his footsteps in the deep waters un- 
known to any created being, does God care 
for little, insignificant man? Can it be of 
any consequence to this great God whether 
man is happy or unhappy, prosperous or 
miserable? Yes, God does care. 

How do I know he cares? do you ask 
me? Does not his Word answer? Do you 
doubt his Word? Enemies have tried to 
put his Word out of the world, but it stands 
firmer to-day than ever before. The stone 
cut out of the mountain without hands is 
going to fill the whole earth. There will 
be no room for unbelievers then. 

You do believe his word? Then you 
musv ».,lieve he cares for man. No matter 
if you caNu~. ..4 howthis can be. You are 





not called to see how it can be. But you 
are called upon to believe it. And if you 
do not believe it, you will be evermore like 
a waif upon the great ocean of God’s un- 
known purposes and vast designs. 

Hear a few sentences which the great 
Governor of the Universe deigns to say to 
man: ‘‘For promotion cometh neither from 
the east, nor from the west, nor from the 
south. But God is the Judge; he putteth 
down one, and setteth up another. The 
Lord will destroy the house of the p:oud, 
but he will establish the border of the 
widow. The Lord is far from the wicked; 
but he heareth the prayer of the righteous. 
Commit thy works unto the Lord, and thy 
thoughts shall be established. A man’s 
heart deviseth his way, but the Lord di- 
recteth his steps. Man’s goings are of uhe 
Lord; how can a man, then, understand 
his own way? O Lord, I know that the 
way of man is not in himself; it is not in 
man that walketh to direct his steps. Be- 
hold the fowls of the air; for they sow not, 
neither dothey reap, nor gather into barns; 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them; 
are ye not much betier than they? Are 
not two sparrows sold fora farthing? And 
one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father. But the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered. Fear not, 
therefore; ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. Casting all yourcare upon him; 
for he careth for you. In all thy ways ac- 
knowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths. He that toucheth you, toucheth the 
apple of his eye.’’ 

Do not these passages from God’s Word 
prove that he cares for Man? ‘Trust him, 
then. Trust him fully. None that put 
their trust in him shall be confounded. 

EFFNER BOND. 
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The Birth of the Christ Child. 
(To Accompany the Infant-Class Lesson.) 


HERE was a good man in Nazareth, whose 

name was Joseph, and Mary had said that 
she would be his wife. Joseph had a dream 
one night in which God told him what had 
been said and done to Mary, and bade him 
take her home to live with him, and when her 
child should be born, to call his name Jesus. 
In the Jews’ tongue Jesus means one who 
saves. So Joseph did as God bade him. 

Now it came to pass in those days that a law 
was made that all the Jews should have their 
names put down on the roll which was to be 
sent to Rome for great Ceesar, the king of all 
the world, to see. 

Joseph had to go a long way to give in his 
name. He went to his own town, which was 
eighty miles from Nazareth. 

He was poor, like Mary, but he was of high 
birth. In fact he may have been the true heir 
to the throne, for he wasof King David’s race, 
and Bethlehem was David’s home, you know. 
So to Bethlehem Joseph went, and Mary took 
the long ride with him. 

There was such a great crowd in the small 
town of Bethlehem, that by the time Joseph 
and Mary got there the inn was full. They 
were glad to lay their heads in the place where 
the boasts were kept. It was in what we 
should call the barn of the inn, that they found 








rest. Itmay be that this barn was a cave in 
the rocks. Men in that land like tosave work, 
and so they are quite apt to take a cave for one 
room, and build their house in front of it. 
They do not keep their beasts so fur from 
them as we do. 

In this cave or shed, the Christ child was 
born that night. Mary wound long bands of 
cloth around him and laid him in his crib. Do 
you know what sort ofa cribhe had? It was 
just the trough out of which the beasts ate ! 

In that land great flocks of sheep were kept 
atthat time. They did not fence their fields as 
we do, so that men had to watch their flocks 
all night, that no sheep might stray off, nor Le 
caught by wild beasts. 

It was in these fields that King David took 
care of his sheep when he was young, and in 
these ficlds men still watch their flocks, Who 
they were we do not know, but all at once 
they saw a grand sight. God isapt to show his 
best things to’a child, or to those souls that 
are most like a child. He gave these mena 
glimpse of his own bright hosts, and let them 
hear a song from his choir. Though the birth 
of Jesus made no stir on this poor earth which 
he came to bless, yet the world on high was 
full of light, and joy, and song, in praise of the 
new-born king. When this light from on 
high first shone on the men, they were full of 
fear, it was so bright and strange. Buta voice 
soon said to them, ‘ Fear not! I bring you 
good news of great joy. To you is born this 
day, in David’s town, a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord?’ 

Then, when they had been told where this 
child could be found, all at once the sky was 
full of the hosts of God, and they heard them 
sing— 

“Glory be to God inthe highest, 
And on earth peace, good will toward men!” 


But the bright scene soon went by, and the 
men went straight to that crib in Bethlehem, 
and found all things as the angel had said. 
There were the babe, and Mary, and Joseph, 
the men from the fields, and the beasts of the 
stall! 

Men have tried and tried to paint that group 
from that age to this, but though they do their 
best, they cannot show us just how grand it 
must have been. In the sketch which I like 
best, there is no light at all in the rough cave, 
but that which shines in the eyes of the Christ 
child. But this light is so strong that the men 
who have just come in from the fields cannot 
bear its blaze, but shield their eyes from it. 
This light streams forth from the child’s face 
and makes the poor hut more bright than a 
king’s house. Its rays touch here the bare 
stone. walls and the rough straw and hay and 
change them to gold, and there the pure brow 
of Mary, the forms of the men from the fields 
who lean on their crooks, and the ox who 
looks down with mild eyes on the strange 
guest in his manger. I do not think the light 
in the cave did come from the eyes of the 
Christ child. I think he was just like anice 
babe I know. But I like this picture for alt 
that. It is not strange that these men should 
have told all they met what they had heard 
and seen. But we do not hear that the news 
made the least stir inthe town. Folks did not 
seem to care. Is it good newsto you? Do 
you care about it? Do you love the child 
Christ? Why ?—From the “ Crib to the Cross,’’ 
by Mrs. FE. A. Walker, (modified.) T 
- <--> 

Iv the Church does not save the world, 
the world wil! sink the Church.—Rev. TZ. 
L. Cuyler. 
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Publishers’ Aotices. 


Please consult this column every week. 








Robinson’s Harmony,—The value of a Har- 
mony of the Gospels is doubtless well known 
to most of our readers; but there may be some 
using our Weekly Lesson who are not familiar 
with its advantages. The arrangement of the 
gospel narrative, as given by the different 
Evangelists, in chronological order and in pa- 
rallel columns, enables the student to take in 
the whole story at one glance. One narrative 
thussupplements and explains the other. Our 
Lessons are based upon the Harmony arranged 
by Rev. Dr. Robinson, which is acknowledged 
to be the bestin use. Wewill send the volume 
to any one who desires it on receipt of $1. 

Our New Premiums.—By reference to our 
Advertising Department this week, it will be 
seen that we have added some new and attrac- 
tive works to our List of Premiums for 1870. 
Now is the time to introduce the paper. Al- 
most any one with a little effortcan get enough 
new subscribers to entitle him to a copy of 
** Wood’s Bible Animals,” the magnificent illus- 
trated work recently published. 
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SEQUEL 


FRIDAY LOWE: 








By Mrs. CAROLINE E. KELLY DAVIS, 
Author of ‘‘ Arthur Merton,” ‘John 
Brett's Household,” &c., &c. 





CHAPTER III. 

LFRIDA sped along the accustomed road 

with fleet footsteps, pausing nota moment 
by the way to note the changing tints of the 
sunset sky, or the brilliant colors in which 
autumn had already decked the trees of field 
and forest. Her thoughts were engaged in 
quite different matters, and she almost wished 
for wings that she might fly to her friend, 
whose counsel and sympathy she prized so 
highly. 

Nancy was in the bit of a garden, gathering 
seeds, and apparently too busy to look up, 
even when Elfrida touched her on the elbow, 
and bade her a cheerful good evening. 

“The frost has nipped your heliotrope,’’ con 
tinued Elfrida, who understood Nancy’s moods 
too well to be disturbed by them. ‘“‘ Why 
didn’t you take itin lastnight? Whata pity!’ 

“*T didn’t think of it,’’ answered Nancy, 
sharply ; ‘‘dunno’sI should’fI bad. Whatin 
the world has sent you here, Miss Lowe ?”’ 

Elfrida smiled at the meaning emphasis 
placed on her name, and, stooping, looked up 
into Nancy’s face, which was shaded by an 
old shaker bonnet; but not a smile, or a sha- 
dow of asmile was there. 

‘¢ Why should I not be here?” she asked, ‘I 


‘game to see Miss Semira and you. What is 


the matter, Nancy ?” 

‘* Nothing partic’lar, as I know,”’ replied the 
woman, giving herself with renewed zeal to 
her work. ‘ You’ll find her in the house, same 
as you always do, and patientasalamb. She 
don’t never get mad, no matter how folks ne- 


(*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the 
gear 1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania,} 








glect her; she’s used to it, but I a’n’t, and I 
don’t never expect to be—what’s more, I don’t 
never want to be!’’ 

‘ Has any one neglected you, Nancy?” asked 
Elfrida, gently. ‘‘ You ean’t mean that you 
think I have?” 

“Guilty conscience needs no accuser,’’ re- 
joined Nancy, severely. I hear you’ve gota 
fortin’, Miss Lowe ?” 

Again Elfrida laughed, although she saw 
that Nancy was seriously vexed. ‘‘I believe 
80,” she answered, ‘‘and I am glad of it.”’ 


‘* Of course you be; of course you be,’’ mut- 
tered Nancy. ‘‘I wish my dish or Miss 
S’mira’s was ever turned up when it rains; but, 
no! Everybody else gets a lift but just us; 
we have to go on in the same old way, the 
plaguey ruff a-leakin’ right down into the 
kitchen, keepin’ me a-mopping more’n half 
my time when ’t rains, and givin’ Miss S’mira 
sich colds in her poor head that it’s jist dis- 
tressin’. No matter, Miss Lowe! Why don’t 
you go in and see her ?”’ 

“Tam going; but, Nancy, tell me if you are 
offended with me? What have I done?” 

“‘ Nothing that I knowof; I didn’t say I was 
’*fended.”’ * 

‘*Not in words, to be sure, but your voice 
and manner say it very plainly.” 

‘“Well, you needn’t take notice of my voice 
and manner. [La’n’tofnoaccountanyway, but 
—I—do wish’’—here Nancy’s voice trembled— 
‘*T do wish you’d stick by Miss S’mira! Don’t 
be ungrateful, as all her other friends was, 
when she got poor, and they was a little ahead. 
It’s too wicked bad, Friday.” 

“So I think, Nancy. Do you suppose it 
would be possible for me to neglect Miss Se- 
mira ?”’ 

“Don’t know as to that; others have,”’ said 
the faithful old servant, shaking her head, 
‘‘and there’s no knowing what capers money 
will make folks cut.”’ 

‘*T am sure it will never make me forget the 
friends who have been kind to me,”’ said El- 
frida; ‘‘but I must go in, for it is late, and I 
wanted to have a long talk with Miss Semira.”’ 


‘‘ Privacy ?”? queried Nancy, rising from her 
knees and shaking her apron. 

‘‘No; you may hear what I have to tell,” 
said Elfrida. ‘‘I have had a letter from my 
guardian, Mr. Thornton.” 

‘“‘There, now, have you?” cried Nancy. 
“Well, I’m a-comin’ right straight in, Friday, 
if you don’t care. I’ve got the bread to mix 
for to-morrow’s baking, and it’s time I was 
about it.” 

In her easy chair sat Miss Semira, placid and 
calm as usual, with a light on her face, as from 
the unseen world. She had heard her young 
friend’s voice in the garden, and was waiting 
to greet her with her own peculiar smile of af- 
fectionate welcome. 

‘*Good evening, dear,’’ she said, as Elfrida’s 
foot crossed the threshold. ‘‘Iam glad to see 
you.”’ 

‘* And I am so glad to be here,’’ said Elfrida, 
clasping the delicate white hand that Miss Se- 
mira stretched outto her, ‘‘I have been want- 
ing to come yesterday and to-day, but could 
not. I have got my letter. Shall I read it to 
you ?”’ ; 

‘*Tf you please, dear. I would like to hear it,’’ 

“There’s not much in it,’ said Elfrida, 
drawing it from her pocket, ‘‘and what there 
is is not very cheering; but then I suppose it 
was only meant for a business letter. I hope 
I shall not be a trouble to Mr. Thornton.” 

‘* Guess there’s no danger,” said Nancy, who 





was sifting the flour. ‘You've got too much 
money for him to think you’re a trouble, 
You’d better keep asharp look out for number 
one, or he'll get it away from you, Friday. 
Lawyers are slippery as eels to deal with, in 
my humble opinion. I wouldn’t trust one’s 
far as I could see him,” 

“‘ Friday is waiting to read her letter,’ said 
Miss Semira, mildly. 

“Yes, I know it,” said Nancy. “Read away, 
Friday, an’ don’t mind me.” 

So Elfrida read as follows: 


“Miss LowE—Dear Madam: Your favor of 
the 5th inst., announcing the news of Mrs. Ha- 
liburton’s decease, is at hand. In the course 
of two or three days I will be at Clintonville, 
and will then confer with you in reference to 
the future, 

“Your obedient servant, 
‘*XANTHUS THORNTON.” 


“That is all,’ said Elfrida, refolding her 
letter, and slipping it into the envelope, witha 
sigh. ‘‘I do dread his coming, Miss Semira. 
I don’t want to see him.”’ 

‘Why not?” 

‘* Because—I don’t!’ 

‘Rather a poor reason, isn’t it, dear?” 

‘* Perhaps so, but it is the best I have, so I 
suppose I am very foolish.” 

“Are you afraid that you will not like Mr. 
Thornton? or that he will not like you?” 
asked Miss Semira, playfully. 

‘Both, I think. I suppose he is a great 
man. Hiram heard at Keene that he was mar- 
ried a second time, and that his wife is very 
rich, and they live in great style, in New York. 
And I don’t like to meet strangers, I never 
know what to say, nor how to behave, and I 
feel so awkward.”’ 

‘Quite a list of objections,’’ said Miss Se- 
mira, smiling, ‘‘ but not important enough to 
warrant your feeling any great dread of Mr. 
Thornton. As heis coming on business, you 
have only to answer his questions, and listen 
to his advice, which you will certainly be able 
to do without much trouble.”’ 

‘*But there are some things that I want to 
say tohim, Miss Semira. I wanta littlemoney 
to use right away, if I can have it, and then I 
want to speak to him about going to school, 
you know. Perhaps he will make some ob- 
jection. I don’t know what I shall do in that 
case.”’ 

“Do!” exclaimed Nancy, “I guess I wouldn’t 
be afeard’of e’er a lawyer there is in all York 
State, let alone the city! The moneyis yourn, 
Friday, and if you want any of it to once, I 
wouldn’t be put off. For one, I hope you’ll 
take it into your head to fix up this old ruff 
for Miss S’mira and me, ’nless you want us 
both to suffer with rheumatiz all winter. It’s 
’nough to provoke a saint, the way it leaks, 
and ten dollars would tighten it so’s ’twould do 
nicely, though it’s a mean old shanty, anyway.”’ 

“It is not very uncomfortable,’ said Miss 
Semira, with a reproachful glance at Nancy. 
‘‘Tt has made a shelter for us when we sorely 
needed one.”’ 

“Laws me! Miss S’mira, I know that well 
enough. It’s better’n J deserve, I’m willing 
to own, but as for you it a’n’t, and there’s no 
use of your contradictin’ that. Friday knows 
it as well as I do, don’t you, Friday ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Elfrida, absently. 

“Well, then,’ said Nancy, triumphantly, 
‘*just see what you can do to make it better.” 

**O, Nancy, I wish you would be quiet,’’ s°*# 
Miss Semira, almost impatiently. 

“‘T can’t help it,’ reioine? ~° old Servant, 
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stoutly, “‘ and it a’n’t no use trying to shet me 
up. Friday’s like your own folks,as you may 
say, and at any rate you’re got to be looked 
out for, manners or no manners, and if it can’t 
be done in no other way, it’s got to be done by 
beggin’, and I a’n’t ashamed to beg neither, at 
least not for you, Miss S’mira.”’ 

‘Don’t: you think I ought to attend school 
for two or three years?’”’ asked Elfrida, to 
change the conversation from a subject so pain- 
ful to her friend. “You know I never went 
more than a year in my life, Miss Semira, and 
then only to the district school.” 

‘“‘I think you need to study either at school 
or under a good teacher at home,’”’ replied Miss 
Semira, ‘‘and your guardian will not be likely 
to object to so reasonable a request. I hope, 
my dear,” she added, in a lower tone, ‘that 
this change of fortune will not lead you away 
from Christ. You will need much grace to 
keep you humble and near him.” 


“Do you, too, think that I shall set my heart 
on riches, Miss Semira?’’ asked Elfrida, re- 
proachfully, ‘I thought you knew me better 
than that.” 

‘My child, I have been tried in the same 
furnace, and that is why I tremble for you,” 
answered Miss Semira. ‘ Poverty has its pe- 
culiar temptations and trials, and we both 
know that they are neither few nor light; but 
to those whom fortune favors, the world offers 
a thousand enticing pleasures to dazzle and 
allure, that draw the soul away from God, and 
‘into a snare and into many foolish and hurt- 
ful lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition.”’ 

“Tf I thought that being rich would tempt 
me away from God, I believe I would give up 
the money, and stay as I am, poor, ignorant 
Friday Lowe,” said the young girl, looking up 
into her friend’s face; ‘“‘ but I know that I want 
to please him more than anything else, and I 
want to help others, too. O, Miss Semira,’’ 
she added, with tearful earnestness, ‘I want 
to comfort all the poor children that are friend- 
lessandlonelyas I wasonce. I think I should 
be perfectly happy if I might bring the sun- 
shine into their lives, as you and Miss Lena 
brought it into mine when I was in despair. 
There must be many poor girls in the world 
who are just as forlorn and miserable as I used 
tobe. I will do what I can to help them.” 

‘Yes, dear,’”’ said Miss Semira, “tell them of 
Christ. It was he, the dear Lord, who gave 
you joy for your mourning, and light for your 
blindness,”’’ 

‘But you and Miss Lena were his messen- 
gers,”’ interposed Elfrida. ‘ I loved you both 
before I learned to love him, and I do so hope 
that he will let me be just such a messenger to 
others.”’ 

*“* He will, my child, if itis the desire of your 
heart,” said Miss Semira, ‘* What an honor it 
is to be allowed to follow in the Lord’s path 
with our slippery, faltering feet, and to 
share a littleinhiswork! There is something 
glorious in the thought that we are working 
with Christ, isn’t there, dear ?’’ 

“There must be,”’ said Elfrida, with glowing 
cheeks, ‘‘ but I have never done anything yet, 
though I do try hard to live as I think he 
would like to have me.’’ 


“You contradict yourself,’ said Miss Se- 
mira, smiling, “‘when you say that you have 
never done anything, and yet that you are try- 
ing to please him by living as he would like to 
have you. Every time that you overcome a 
fault, or crush a single sinful desire, or repress 
an impatient or angry thought, you have 





worked with him, because he is working in 
your heart, making it a temple for the indwel- 
ling of his Spirit.’ 

“That is such a solemn thought,” said El- 
frida, ‘‘ it makes me almost afraid of life.”’ 

“Tt isa thought full of glory,” rejoined Miss 
Semira, with a radiant smile. ‘It is in itself 
an education far higher than what the schools 
can give. There is no culture like that which 
God gives his chosen ones, who listen to his 
word, and lovingly follow the leading of his 
voice. It was Christ’s Spirit dwelling in them 
that gave the Apostles such power over men 
who were far above them in the learning of the 
world, and clothed their words with authority 
that none could gainsay; and the same Spirit 
dwells in us to-day if we are truly his disci- 
ples.”’ 

‘* But, of course, Miss Semira,”’ said Elfrida, 
““we cannot be like the Apostles. We can’t 
perform miracles, and speak with tongues, and 
prophecy, as they did?” 

“We can be exactly like them in our desire 
to follow in the path of duty that our Master 
opens for us,’ answered Miss Semira, ‘‘ They 
held themselves ready to do whatever he com- 
manded, and so must all his loyal subjects.” 


“Tfthe Lord would let me work a miracle,”’ 
here broke in Nancy, who had maintained an 
unusually long silence, ‘I know what I’d do. 
I’d make over this plaguey old rack-a-bones of 
a hut into a decent house for Christian women 
to live in, and I’d make some old skin-flints 
shake in their shoes, that have money and 
won’t spend it for theirselves nor nobody else. 
I tell ye, Friday, it don’t seem jest the thing 
that saints should go a-hungry, while sinners 
live on the fat o’ the land. I can’t figur’ ’t out, 
no way!” 

‘“‘The Lord’s children have meat to eat that 
the world knows not of,’ said Miss Semira, 
with a placid smile. ‘‘ You remember that 
Christ once said to the people, ‘Take heed and 
beware of covetousness; for a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.”’ 


‘“‘That’s all very well,’ returned Nancy, who 
would be neither silenced nor convinced, ‘‘ but 
don’t I know that that a’n’t the kind of meat 
that keeps folks from starving? You see, 
Friday, Miss S’mira she looks after vittles for 
her soul, and I don’t say but them is the best 
kind, if you can’t have but one, but I try to 
pervide vittles for her body, and I tell you it 
a’n’t so easy. She tells me, sometimes, to 
think how the prophet ’Lijah was fed by the 
ravens; but, laws me! that’s no consolation ’s 
far’s I can see; there a’n’t never been a raven 
nigh this house, to my knowledge.’ 

‘‘Nancy,” said Miss Semira, sorrowfully, “I 
cannot bear to hear you complain in this way. 
It is true we are poor, but never yet have we 
wanted bread. We have had enough tosatisfy 
our hunger, and it is wicked to murmur be- 
cause we are denied the luxuries of life.”’ 


‘‘Bread!’’ cried Nancy, with a tearful sniff, 
and raising her apron to her eyes, ‘‘ yes, we’ve 
had bread, but more’n half the time no butter, 
and no tea! But I’ll keep my tongue to my- 
self, Miss Semira, if it aches ready to drop off, 
and we’ll go without tea ’fore I’ll mention it 
ag’in! Yes; and the old ruff may leak and 
leak till we both get the rheumatiz, for all I'll 
worry myself about it, and Friday may roll in 
her riches ’fore I’llask her for a cent, and that’s 
all I’ve got to say !’’ 

With this explosion of temper and wounded 
feeling, Nancy flung herself out of the house 
and resumed her seed-gathering in the garden; 





and as it was almost dark, Elfrida fastened her 
shawl and bonnet, and kissed her friend good- 
night. 

As she stepped lightly down the narrow 
walk to the street, she said good-night to Nancy 
too, but the salutation met with no response, 
until pausing by her side, she laid her hand 
upon the old woman’s shoulder, and said, ina 
whisper, ‘‘ Don’t feel so anxious about Miss 
Semira, Nancy. Neither of you shall ever go 
without tea or butter again if I can help it, and 
I will see that you have a tight roof over your 
heads, just as soon as possible.” Elfrida saw 
the smile that came to Nancy’s withered and 
tear-stained face at this assurance, but without 
waiting to hear her expressions of gratitude, 
again said good-night and hurried away. 


——_—_—~ <> > —___—_——_ 


For The Sunday-School Times. 


In Bethlehem. 


“Unto us a chile is born, unto usaSon is given, 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder, 
and his name shall be called Wonderful,Counsellors 
the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace.” 

O said Isaiah nearly a thousand years before 
Christ was born in Bethlehem. This little 
rocky town was one of the oldest in Palestine, 
and is very often mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, while in the New it receives its crown- 
ing glory by being the place of our dear Lord’s 
nativity. Near it Benjamin was born, and his 
beautiful mother, Rachel, died—Rachel, for 
whom Jacob toiled fourteen years, counting it 
but as “‘a few days, for the love he bore her.” 
The beautiful idyl of Ruth has most of its 
lovely pictures in Bethlehem, and it is inte- 
resting to trace how the Moabitish maiden, 
leaving her father-land, to follow Naomi, be- 
came honored in being the ancestress of 
Christ, who through her sprang from the 
Gentiles, as well as from the Jews. Da- 
vid was born in Bethlehem, and as a boy, 
tended his sheep among its green hills and 
dimpling vales. One of the most touching in- 
cidents in his mingled life of shepherd, war- 
rior, poet, and king, is recorded in the eleventh 
chapter of First Chronicles. Sore was the fight 
with the Philistines, who were encamped in 
the rock-bound valley of the Rephaim, or 
giants, and Bethlehem, David’s old home, was 
garrisoned by the foe. ‘‘And David longed, 
and said, ‘Oh that one would give me drink of 
the water of the well of Bethlehem, that is at 
the gate.’’”? Then the narrative goes on to tell 
iow three mighty men cut their way through 
‘the enemy apd brought a draught of cool, 
sparkling water to their chief, which taking, he 
poured on the ground a libation to God, unwil- 
ling to drink what they had brought him at 
such fearful cost. 

Obedient to a decree of the Roman Emperor, 
Joseph and Mary his espoused wife went up 
to Bethlehem, the home of their family, to be 
taxed. The little inn was crowded with more 
pretentious travellers, and “they were glad to 
find a shelter in an out-building or stable. 
Here, lowliest of the lowly, Jesus was born. 
Here, his fair young mother, glad and awed by 
the knowledge that her child was the Son of 
God, laid him in the manger. What a sweet 


thought, that Christ our Lord was a helpless 
babe, was a boy, with a boy’s needs and a boy’s 
aspirations, and everything but a boy’s sin; 
was a man, 4 toiler, a sufferer. Never, dear 
children, when those about you do not under- 
stand you, despair of being understood b 
Christ. He knows just how you feel at all 
times. He, the Lord of Life, the Prince of 
Peace, the Lamb of God, once ‘‘ slepton Mary’s 
knee.”’ M. E. 
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LESSON Ne. 4. 
(For Sunday, January 23, 1870.) 


SUBJECT: Good News; or, The Nativity of 
Jesus. 


TEXT.—Martr. 1: 18-25; Luke 2: 1-20. 


MOTTO: “ Thou shalt call His name Jesus: for 
He shall save His people from their sins.”’ 


HIS Lesson is, indeed, ‘Good Tidings of great 
joy.’’ The fact that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, is the central fact of the world’s history. All 
that had taken place throughout the whole habit- 
able earth before, was but preparatory toit. All 
that has taken place since, or that shall take place 
hereafter, is but the development of it. And this 
is true, not only of our race and our world, but 
of all creation. The incarnation of Christ has al- 
ready changed the state of the intelligent universe, 
and is to be the central point of influence through- 
out eternity. Let us, then, study this narrative 
minutely. 
Here are three things: 


I, JOSEPH AND THE ANGEL. 


Il. THE Brrtu: its Time, Place and Circumstances, 
III. Tow ANGEL AND THE SHEPHERDS. 


I. JosSEPH AND THE ANGEL.—Mat. 1: 18-25, 


This passage is from the gospel according to (the 
conception of it entertained by) St. Matthew. He 
was a Jew, writing for Jews, and his special design 
is to show that Jesus isthe Christ, the Messiah pro- 
phesied of in the Ol Testament, 


Verse 18. On this wise—In this manner. 

Was found, intimates that the time must have 
been about that of Luke 1: 56. 

Of the Holy Ghost, is further explained by 
Luke 1: 35. 

19. Just.—All these miraculous circumstances 
had been told to Joseph. He could not as yet fully 
believe them, but he was just, and allowed the 
testimony of Mary to have due weight. He would 
not, by a public divorce, accuse her of crime, but, 
as the law allowed, (Deut. 24: 1-3,) would give hera 
private bill of divorce, without assigning any rea- 
son, and so bear, if need be, the implication of hav- 
ing turned away a noble woman without cause. 
He would rather suffer wrong than do wrong. We 
can hardly appreciate the inward struggles of this 
sorely tried couple, blessed though they were above 
all families on the face of the earth. 

20. While he thought—Before he had decided, 
and while his faith in Mary was undergoing this 
severe trial, God, who requires us to believe no- 
thing without due evidence, gave him that evi- 
dence. 

The angel of the Lord—Ordinarily, ‘ Angels’ 
visits are few, and far between,” but this extraor- 
dinary occasion called for at least four such visits. 
This may have been Gabriel. But see Heb. 1: 14, 
It is “an angel,” not “ the.” 

In a dream—To Mary, and Zacharias, the angel 
appeared while they were awake. It is probable 
that a greater development of spiritual life is ne- 
cessary for men to see spiritual existences when 
the senses are in actual exercise. (Comp. 2d Kings 
6: 17.) 

Son of David—Reminding him of his royal de- 
scent and consequent relation tothe Messiah, as 
an inducement to comply with the direction fol- 
lowing. 

Thy wife.—The betrothed bore the title of wife, 
and the engagement could be broken only by a re- 
gular divorcee. (See v. 19.) 





(*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in. the 
year 1869, by J.C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s 
officeof the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 





21. Shalt call—Art to call, implying both futu- 
rity and divine appointment. 

JESUS—This is the Greek form of the Hebrew 
Jehoshua (Salvation of Jehovah), the name 
which Moses gave to his successor in office (Num. 
18: 16). Originally his name was “‘Hloshea” (Salva- 
tion,) the same as that of the prophet Hosea, The 
name Jehoshua was contracted sometimes into 
Joshua, and sometimes into Jeshua(Nehb.8: 17, in 
Heb.; Ezra 2: 2; 3:2, &c). The last letter of this 
word being nearly or quite silent, and the same 
letter being sometimes as 8S and sometimes as Sh, 
this name, Jeshua, was pronounced by the Jews, 
Jesu, to which a Greek and a Latin form was given 
in each of those languages by the addition of the 
letter S, thus: Jesus, So Philo, the Jew, (who, as 
wellas Josephus, lived in the time of Christ) says, 
“Jesus, being interpreted, is the salvation of the 
Lord;”’ which is the idea of the word Emmanuel (v. 
23), which means, literally, God, with us. 

For—Thou shalt call His name “ the salwation of 
Jehovah,” for (He has been conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, and) He shall save, &c. Names signify 
things. 

His people—The chosen race of Israel would 


-doubtless be understood by this expression, yet 


not as a Civil State so much as the Church of God. 
(See the next clause.) 


From their sins—The Greek word translated 
sins, is derived from a verb which means, prima- 
rily, to miss the mark. He who sins, misses the mark, 
indeed! It denotes, first, then, failure in duty, sins 
of omission. ‘ But as this deficiency or failure has 
respect precisely to what man owes and God re- 
quires, it becomes in usage one of the strongest and 
most positive expressions for sin, as a want of con- 
formity to the law of God. This (angelic) descrip- 
tion of Christ’s mission as a moral and religious, 
not a secular and civil one, affords a key to His 
whole history, as well as a sufficient refutation of 
the notion that the salvation here ascribed to Him 
is emancipation from the yoke of Roman bond- 
age.”” Noris it salvation merely from the punish- 
ment of sins, a meaning which the word never has 
and never can have, save as it follows as a conse- 
quence of salvation from the sins themselves. 
it is a salvation from sin, from the practice of it 
in the life, the love of it in the heart, the guilt of it 
in the conscience, and the pollution of it in the na- 
ture; and, along with these, from the penalty of it 
in the world to come. 

22. That it might be fulfilled, or filled full; 
completely accomplished. “It does not mean that 
the prediction was the cause of the event, but that 
the event was necessary to the execution of the 
Divine purpose, as expressed in the prediction.” 


23. Quoted from Is. 7: 14, as it stands in the 
LXX. (the Septuagint; the Greek version of the 
Old Testament, in use in the time of Christ, so call- 
ed because said to have been made by seventy trans- 
lators.) The miraculous conception of Messiah was 
predicted by Isaiah, in the words here quoted, 
though whether the words had primary reference 
to a daughter of the prophet who was a type of 
Christ, or were intended directly of Christ, is not 
stated. 

24. Joseph’s doubts and anxieties were removed 
by the words of the angel, and the marriage cere- 
monies were celebrated at once. 

25. All that this verse necessarily imports is that 
Mary remained a virgin, at least, until she became 
amother. With regard to the time beyond that, it 
neithey says nor hints anything. (Comp. Gen. 8:7; 
Ps. 110: 1; Ist Tim. 4; 13.) 

First born is not in two of the three oldest MSS. 
(See Tauchnitz’s English New Testament), and is 
probably an interpolation from Luke 2: 7. 


IT. THE BrrRTH OF JESUS.—Luke 2: 1-7. 


1. THE TimME. 

In those days.—See 1: 80. 

All the world—The Romans were “masters of 
the world.”’ 

Taxed—Registered, whether for taxing or fora 
census, This was probably a census of the Empire, 
of which several were made by Augustus. 

Verse 2 reads, literally, “ This registration was 
the first made, Cyrenius being Governor of Sy- 
ria.’ Recent historical discoveries show that Cy- 
renius was Governor, not only A. D. 6-11, during 





which time the tax registration alluded to in Acts 
5: 87, and by Josephus (Ant. 17, 13, 5 and 18, 1, 1) was 
made, but also at the time here designated. (See 
Dr. Schaff’s statement in Lange’s Commentary. 


This, with the mention of Herod (Matt. 2: 1), fixes 
the date of Christ’s birth about four Years before the 
beginning of our era, designated (so far erroneous- 
ly,) A. D., the year of our Lord, There is really no 
indication of the month, or the day. 


II. THE PLACE. 


Bethiechem—Six miles south of Jersalem. (See 
the Bible Dictionaries.) It was the ancestral city 
of the royal family, and Joseph must be registered 
there, according to Jewish usage. Under the cir- 
cumstances, neither he nor Mary would be willing 
that sheshould remain behind. Besides, they were 
both probably acquainted with Micah 5: 2, (as well 
as with other parts of the Old Testament,) and 
would gladly take pains to secure to Jesus this ne- 
cessary evidence of His claims to the Messiahship. 


III. THE CIRCUMSTANCES. 

There was no room for them in the inn.—The inn, 
or caravanserai, was probably a public building 
erected by the town, for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. Such exist to this day in the East, being, 
usually, built in the simplest manner, on four 
sides of a square, and divided into compartments 
opening into the open court in thecentre. Each 
traveller brings with him food, both for himself 
and his beasts, or buys it in the town. These apart- 
ments were all occupied when Joseph and Mary 
arrived. If they had friends in the town, their 
houses were probably full also. Hence they betook 
themselves to a stable near athand. (An early, 
and probably correct, tradition says it was a cave. 
Caves are often used for stables, not only in Pales- 
tine, but also in all mountainous countries.) Here 
the child was born, wrapped in long bands of cloth 
as is usual with new-born infants, and laid in ‘‘a 
manger.” Not such mangers as we have here to 
contain hay, but a smaller trough, (or “crib’’ as it 
is called in England,) from which grain was fed to 
the cattle. (The word firstborn, though it may in- 
deed apply to the only child of a mother at the 
time of his birth, or as long as there is a prospect 
of other children, could hardly be used by St. Luke 
at the time he wrote, looking back to the past his- 
tory, if Mary had never borne other children. 
However, the question about “the brothers of the 
Lord” depends mostly on other evidence than this.) 


III. THE SHEPHERDS AND THE ANGELS. 


Verse 8. Shepherds.—They must have been like 
Simeon (v. 25), waiting for the Consolation of Israel. 
God satisfies the secret yearnings of the individual 
at the same time that he provides salvation for 
millions, 

9. An Angel—As in Matt. 1:20. Only this one, 


The glory of the Lord—The Shckinah—i. e., 
the dwelling-place of Jehovah, the cloud, as of fire, 
in which He manifested His presence. (Comp. Ex, 
16: 7,10; 24: 16, 17; 25: 22; 40: 34; Deut. 33: 16; Ist 
Sam, 4:4; Ist Kings 8: 11; Ezek. 1: 28, &c.) 

10. Good tidings—Good news, exactly repre- 
sented by the Anglo-Saxon, gospel. 

Of great joy—Causing great joy. The first one 
to “preach the gospel,” (i. e., tell the good news) on 
earth, was this angel. It had been foretold often. 
(Gal. 3:8; Heb. 4: 2.) 

All people—aAll the people, the sense as in Matt. 
1:21. (With Matt. 10: 5,6, comp. Acts 1: 8.) 

il. A Saviour—As yet unnamed. 

Christ is the Greek word, and 

Messiah the Hebrew, meaning 

Anointed, or, rather, The anointed Ono. 

We must be careful to regard it as the title, rather 
than the name, of the Saviour. (Perhaps we will 
be better able todo this by speaking of Him as 
Messiah, a designation less familiar to us.) 


The LORD—The Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment. There is no other way of explaining it. 

12. A sign—The sign, implying that they had a 
right to expect one for the confirmation of their 
faith, though they did not ask it. 

13. Host—Army,acommon designation of an- 
gels, indicating their ranks and orders, 

Praising God—The first choir that sang praise 
for the good news was also angelic. 
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14. The correct construction of this song of the 
angels is 


“ Glory to God in the highest: 
And on earth peace to men of good-will !”'* 


i.e., of His good-will. This is “the good-will or 
gracious pleasure of God toward men, by which He 
reconciles the world unto Himself in Christ. 2d 
Cor. 5:19. Comp. Matt. 11: 26; Luke 10: 21; Eph. 1: 
5,9; Phil. 2: 13; 24 Thess. 1: 11.”—Schaff. The ge- 
neral sense is like that of the common version, 
** God is praised in heaven‘and peace is proclaimed 
on earth, because God has shown His good-will to 
men by sending Messiah, who is the Prince of 
Peace. (Is. 9: 5.)’—Schaff. 





[NOTE.—The Gloria in Excelsis,an amplifica- 
tion and adaptation of this angelic song, has been 
sung in the Church since the second century. It is 
well tosing the angels’ songs here, if we hope to 
sing them hereafter. 

16. Found—Either because they had been told 
where to go by the angel, or because they were led 
to the right place by an inward impulse. Some 
have supposed it was their stable. 

Mary mentioned before Joseph, as usual. The 
joy of the shepherds and the increase of faith to 
Mary and Joseph are left to our imagination. 

17. They made known—These lowly shepherds 
were the first men to “tell the good news,” an ex- 
ample to all who come after them. 

18. Wondered—They did not know what to 
make of it. They had not heard of the preceding 
events. 

19. Bat Mary pondered—She studied God's 
dealings. ‘“‘ Mary appears here as in 1: 29 and 2: 51, 
richly adorned with that incorruptible ornament 
which an apostle describes (Ist Pet. 3: 4) asthe 
highest adorningof women. Heart, mind and me- 
mory are all combined in the service of faith.”— 
Van Oosterzee. 

20. Returned—Comp. ist Cor. 7: 20. Their epi- 
taph is in Matt. 5: 3. 


REMARK: Angels desire to look into the myste- 
ries of Redemption (ist Pet. 1: 12); learn God’s 
wisdom in His dealings with His Church (Eph. 8: 
10); and rejoice over even one sinner that repent- 
eth (Luke 15:10). But they have a personal inte- 
rest in the incarnation-of Christ (Eph. 1: 10; comp. 
Heb. 12: 22-24), and have ‘“‘held but one such festi- 
val as that they celebrated in the night of the Na- 
tivity.” 





*8ee Tauchnitz’s New Testament, as before. 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 
[Read Luke 2: 1-20.] 


Who of you remember the meaning of the word 
**Gospel?” Did any of you ever hear the word 
“ Evangelist?” It is a long word and hard to re- 
member, and I do not know that it is necessary 
that you should remember it, but I will tell you 
what it means: it means that those who tell “the 
gospel’—the good news of a Saviour to others, 
are evangelists. And I am going to tell you 
about the first evangelists that ever lived—the first 
that told abroad the news of a Saviour born! 

One cold night in winter, many, many years ago, 
and in a country a great many miles from here, 
away across the ocean, were some poor men, stay- 
ing out in the field all night watching their sheep, 
to keep off the bears, or anything else that might 
come toharm them. And we may suppose that 
the men got very sleepy, watching there all night. 
But all of asudden they were aroused by a very 
bright light, shining all about them. They started 
up, very much frightened. What could it mean? 
Where could it have come from? Surely they were 
not asleep and dreaming? No, for there were 
their sheep before them. And what was this beside? 
was ita man? But God did not leave them long in 
doubt and trouble. They now saw that it was an 
angel, and he spoke to them such gentle words. 
“Don’t be afraid,’ said he, “for I have come to-~+ 
bring you such good news and great joy.” And 
what was the good news, do you think? That the 
Saviour was born! Their Saviour and our Saviour, 
And no sooner had the angel said this than 
they saw, not one angel, only, but many angels, 





and all praising God, with “Glory to God in the 
highest!’ Was it not glorious? Would you not 
like to have been there, and sang with them? But 
little children like you could not have watched 
sheep very well, you need watching yourselves, 
but they can sing praises to God just as well as the 
shepherds could, and Jesus loves the best of any- 
thing to hear the praises of little children. But did 
the shepherds stay there, praising God all night? 
Oh, no, for pretty soon the angels went away, back 
to their home in heaven; then the shepherds said, 
one to another, “Let us go and find this child.” 
And they went and found Him just where the an- 
gel had told them that they should find him, in 
Bethlehem, lying in a manger with Mary, His mo- 
ther. Although you cannot go there to find Him, 
as they did, for this took place long, long ago, yet 
you can go to Him now, in prayer, and ask Him to 
give you a heart tolove Him, And these shep- 
herds, when they had found the Saviour, did they 
remain right by Him to worship Him? Although 
that would have been very pleasant, they felt that 
it would be selfish. No, no, they must go, and tell 
the good news, so that others might come and find 
the Saviour also. In that way they became the first 
evangelists. And you, dear children, can be evan- 
gelists,just as well as those shepherds. You have 
heard of the Saviour—the child Jesus, and if you 
cannot remember all that you have heard about 
Him, to tell to some little child that has never 
heard of Him, cannot you bring that little child 
with you, here to the Sabbath-school, that he or 
she may also hear the sweet, sweet story? 


TREASURY OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


27. And there were in the same country shep- 
herds abiding in the fields, &c.—Luke 2: 8-14. The 
object of the appearance to them was to make them 
witnesses for Christ, and to show that the birth so 
little noted by men, had not passed without hea- 
venly celebration. But why were these poor shep- 
herds chosen as such witnesses? The Lord, who 
made choice of them, knows. It was neces- 
sary that the witnesses should reside in or near 
Bethlehem, and these shepherds alone were abroad 
and awake in the depth of the gilent night. More- 
over, the gospel delights to put honor on those of 
low degree. 


28. They shall cali His name Emmanuel, which, 
being interpreted, is God with us.—Matthew 1: 23. 
One who did not believe in the divinity of Christ, 
remarked to a gentleman who was arguing with 
him, “If it were true, it would certainly be ex- 
pressed in clearer and more unequivocal terms.” 

“Tf you believed and wished to teach the doc- 
trine,” said the other, ‘‘how would you express 
it?” 

“T would say that Jesus Christ is the true God.” 

“You have happily chosen the very words of 
Scripture. John in his first epistle says, ‘This is 
the true God, and eternal life.’ ” 


29. The angels’ gala-days.—Luke 2: 13, 14.— 
The angels have had two great gala-days. The 
first, when creation was finished. The next, when 
Christ was born. They are to havea third, when 
He’ shall come again in the clouds of heaven. 
None on earth have heard the angels sing, except 
humble shepherds at Bethlehem. None will hear 
them sing hereafter, except those who meekly re- 
ceive the testimony concerning Jesus, and are not 
offended at His being bornin a stall, or that all 
heaven should be moved exultingly on His ac- 
count,—Seeds and Sheaves. 


30. Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will toward men !—Luke 2: 14.—That 
proclamation has brought joy to many a despair- 
ing soul. Gillies once repeated it during a dis- 
course, and enlarged upon it with holy rapture. 
While expatiating upon God’s infinite condescen- 
sion to men, he again and again reiterated the 
words, ‘‘Good-will to men! Good-will to men! 
O, how sweet this is!” A woman present, Mrs, 
Luke, who had long been under Spiritual distress, 
cried out, “And to me, also!’”’ Deliverance from 
spiritual bondage had come to her. 


31. On earth peace.—Luke 2: 14.—Peace among 
nations, with neiglibors, in families, with one’s 
self. By sin man is at war with his fellow-man, his 





neighbors, himself, his God. Burke says: thirty- 
five times the present population of the globe has 
perished in war. In the German “Thirty Years’ 
War,” one million perished. In Napoleon’s wars, 
siz millions. In the late civil war in our own coun- 
try, one million. Fifty times the amount of property 
on earth has been destroyed in war. Peace is the 
gift of Christ. It is the fruit of faith, repentance 
and. reconciliation with God.—Van Doren. 


32. This doxology of the angels has filled the 
thoughts of many dying saints. The final words 
of the Rev. Edward Perronet, author of “ All hail 
the power of Jesus’ name,” were, “Glory to God in 
the height of His divinity! Glory to God in the 
depth of His humanity! Glory to God in His all- 
sufficiency! Into His hands I commend my spirit.” 
This doxology was also the last sentence of the 
Rev. Dr. Backus, first President of Hamilton Col- 
lege. 


33. And pondered them in her heart.—Luke 2: 
19.—Mary pondered. This is the way the Bible 
should be read, and sermons should be heard, and 
instruction should be received, if we would be be- 
nefitted and blessed thereby. One verse of God’s 
holy Word laid up in the heart, will do us more 
good than a whole chapter hastily read and little 
considered.—Dr. Nevin. 


34, God with us.—A young man of excellent life, 
but who did not regard Christ as God, was engaged 
in teaching a Sabbath-school class. In the course 
of his teaching he came to the first chapter of John. 
He found it very difficult to shape to his views. 
He could not explain it with his usual freedom to 
his class. This led him to study the text more 
carefully, and resulted in his believihg in Christ as 
the true Light. 


35. For the Blackboard.—From Luke 2: ll, a 
Blackboard outline may be made, something like 
the following: 








A 
SAVIOUR 
| 
1s UNTO THIS 
BORN you DAY. 











In applying the text emphasize the fact that Jesus 
is the Saviour; that He was made /jlesh, that it was 
for you, for me,and that now, to-day, this day He 
will be a Saviour to all who will receive Him, The 
points may also be thus written: 





A SAVIOUR is born. 
A Saviour is BORN. 
A Saviour is born unto YOU. 


A Saviour is born unto you, THIS DAY. 











36. A Prayer (By the author of the Lesson):— 
ALMIGHTY Gop, who hast given us Thy only be- 
gotten Son to take our nature upon Him, and to 
be born of a pure virgin; grant that we, being re- 
generate and made Thy children by adoption and 
grace, may daily be renewed by Thy Houy Spirit, 
through the same our Lord JESUS CHRIST, who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee and the same 
SPIRIT, ever one Gop, world without end. Amen. 


SPEAK DIsTINcTLY.—A prominent Sun- 
day-school man says that, when a child, he 
was puzzled to know the meaning of the 
answer to the first question in his cate- 
chism, which was given by his teacher 
thus: ‘‘ Manschefends to glorify God, etc. 
He learned at last that the vocal hieroglyph 
meant ‘‘man’s chief end.’’ He was also” 
told that ‘‘ God created the heaven and the 
earth, and allthtinthmiz.’’ If you would 
have your scholars understand you, speak 
distinctly. 
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How to Select a Library. 


E will suppose a committee appointed 
for the purpose of choosing books 
for the Sunday-school library. We will 
suppose the committee to consist of per- 
sons competent and willing to undertake 
the work,—persons of some education and 
literary culture, well informed in matters of 
doctrine, in hearty sympathy with the 
wants and tastes of youth, and having the 
necessary leisure. Suppose such a commit- 
tee organized and ready to go to work, 
what is the first thing they should do? 

It is obvious that the committee should 
know first of all how much money they 
have to spend. Next, they should take 
some precaution not to duplicate books 
which the scholars have had already. 
Thirdly, they should consider the propor- 
tion needed of each particular class of 
books. Some of the books offering are 
written for and suited to very young chil- 
dren, who are just beginning to read. 
Others are suited only to adults and those 
in Bible classes. Others are suited chiefly 
to youth of ten to twelve years of age. 
Then, again, some books are large, costing 
from a dollar to a dollar and a half or more. 
Others are smali, costing, perhaps, only 
fifty or sixty cents or less. Scholars al- 
ways choose large books. A big book 
pleases the child’s vanity, and, besides, it 
gives him more reading. But it is not al- 
ways practicable to indulge the scholars in 
this whim. If two hundred volumes are 
needed to go round the school, and there 
are but one hundred or one hundred and 
twenty dollars to spend, the purchase must 
include some small volumes. The com- 
mittee, therefore, should look over the 
school and make an approximate estimate 
of the proportion of books needed of the 
different sizes and for the different ages. 

Having gone through this preliminary 
work, the committee should next agree 





among themselves upon some principles of 
rejection and selection. It would be well, 
we think, and save time as well as trouble, 
te reduce to writing the rules which are to 
govern the members of the committee in 
making their decision, and each member 
should have a copy before him while read- 
ing. Of course, it is not necessary that 
these rules should be very elaborate. Some- 
thing very simple and concise, like those 
which follow, might answer the purpose. 
It is agreed, for instance, to buy, 

1. No book that is carelessly written. 

2. No book that is weak and trashy in 
substance. 

3. No book that contains erroneous doc- 
trines. 

4. No book that recommends or counte- 
nances what is of doubtful pro- 
priety. 

5. No book that is dull and prosy. 

6. No book that is above the comprehen- 
sion of the scholars. 

7. No book that requires coaxing to in- 
duce the scholars to read it. 

8. No book, the interest of which de- 
pends in any considerable degree 
on love and matrimony. 

9. No book that is not distinctly religious. 

10. No book whose religious teachings are 
not Scriptural. 

We give these, not as exhausting the 
subject, but as specimens, to show the way 
of getting at something tangible. 

But suppose the commitiee organized, 
and the rules for the selection of the books 
adopted, what is the next step? Shall we 
go indiscriminately into a market contain- 
ing seven thousand different books, and 
try them all? 

Fortunately such an impracticable plan 
is not necessary. The main part of this 
most difficult work is done to our hands. 
There are men engaged exclusively in this 
business, dealers in Sunday-school books, 
having, it is true, a pecuniary interest in 
the matter, but yet conscientious, upright, 
God-fearing men, who are, furthermore, 
pledged to an honest endeavor in this mat- 
ter, by the fact that the success of their 
business as dealers depends upon their sell- 
ing only books of the very best and most 
unexceptionable character—men who make 
the selection and sale of Sunday-school 
books their main, if not theirsole business, 
and who pledge themselves before the pub- 
lic that they will keep no book upon their 
shelves but such as they have examined 
and are prepared from personal knowledge 
to recommend. The existence of such a class 
of dealers, while it shows the magnitude 
and complexity of the Sunday-school inte- 





rest, offers also a practical convenience of 


incalculable value to purchasing commit- 
tees. 


Such a committee, having made all its 
preliminary arrangements, may be ima- 
gined to proceed, as follows. Having found 
a dealer of this kind, in whose integrity, 
judgment, and experience in the business 
they have some confidence, they send to 
him a conditional order for the number 
and amount of books wanted, the condition 
being that any books may be returned 
which, on examination, are not approved 
by the committee. 


The committee, in sending such an order, 
should send with it a catalogue of the ex- 
isting library, so as to avoid duplicating, 
and should describe in general terms 
about how many volumes are desired for 
the money, the proportion of large and 
small volumes, of books for adults and for 
juveniles, and so forth. There are deal- 
ers, well known, responsible men, who, 
on receiving such an order, would be 
willing to bestow the labor necessary 
for making up a suitable assortment, and 
who, for the sake of the custom, would 
accept the condition of taking back such 
of the books sent as did not suit. Such an 
arrangement as this would save the pur- 
chasing committee a vast amount of labor, 
and yet leave them perfectly independent 
in their choice. 


Two or three additional suggestions are 
needed to close up this whole subject. 
First, it is much more important to a school 
to get books of the best character than to 
get them at a discount from the publishers’ 
catalogue prices. A dealer who bestows 
much time and expense in examining and 
certifying each particular book that he 
puts into an invoice, cannot afford at the 
same time to sell under the publishers’ ca- 
talogue prices, because the order happens 


-to be of considerable size. Secondly, we 


would not, as a rule, recommend to any 
school the books that come put up in paper 
boxes, or made-up libraries. We have had 
some experience in this sort of thing, and 
found, to our cost, that generally, in such 
collections, a few good books are used to 
make sale for a large per centage of trash. 
Let each particular book that comes into 
the library be chosen by itself, on its own 
individual merits, even if it does cost a lit- 
tle more, both of time and money, to make 
up the collection, One hundred volumes, 
every one of which is a live book, are worth 
more to any school than one hundred and 
twenty volumes, forty or fifty of which are 
just so much dead lumber on the shelves. 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 
The Church and Mission Schools. 


BY THE REY. A. H. HOLLOWAY. 


| be every community there are two classes 

of children ; those whose parents are mem- 
bers of the church, and those whose parents 
are not. It is evident that the church 
stands ina very different relation to these 
two classes. The first class are her children 
in a very intimate sense, and the duties 
which she owes to them are clearly defined, 
whilethe duties which she owes to thesecond 
class are those general ones of love and be- 
nevolence. This fact gives rise toa two- 
fold division of the Sunday-school work, 
namely, the church-school and the mission- 
school. 

Now the original aim of that particular 
form of Christian work, called the Sunday- 
school, was to teach those children whose 
parents were not members of the church. 
This was the general idea. The. mission- 
school was the Sunday-school. 

Itisto be feared that this expansion of 
the mission-school has had practically a 
bad result. Is it not to be feared that the 
church has failed, to a certain extent, to 
perform the duties which she owes to those 
who are her children in a peculiar sense? 
It was never designed that the means of 
spiritual culture in the mission-schoolshould 
take the place of parental and church train- 
ing. But this, to a certain extent, has 
been the practical result. 

Now the mission-school, in so far as it 
becomes asubstitute for parental and church 
training, is a source of weakness to the 
church ; or, perhaps it would be better to 
put it thus: there is a tendency to weak- 
ness just in proportion as zeal in the mis- 
sion-school draws the church away from 
the care of her own children. 

It may be impossible in any community, 
except in the large cities, to divide the chil- 
dren distinctly into the two classes men- 
tioned, and this no doubt was the cause of 
the commingling of the two ideas in the 
Sunday-school, but would it not have a 
healthful infiuence to keep the idea of the 
church-school more prominent? The 
church must provide means of spiritual 
culture for her children. Parents cannot 
delegate to the Sunday-school teacher the 
duties which the church commits to them. 

It is not without cause, then, that many 
are pleading for a more distinctive Bible- 
service for the children of the church. 
Many see that the school-idea has over- 
grown the church-idea, and that a special 
Bible-service is needed. 


> <@ +-—---—— 


ANSWERING THE SCHOLARS’ QUESTIONS. 
—It isa great mistake to bluff an inquiring 
child. It is ashame to give a curt and un- 
satisfactory reply to a fair question that the 
humblest scholar in your class may ask. 
If you are not ready with an answer, ex- 
press sympathy, at least, with the inquirer 
and a desire to help him to the best of 
your ability. It is often best to confess at 
once your inability to give a present solu- 
tion of some pnzzling question, and to 
promise that you will look the subject up, 





and come on the next Sabbath prepared 
possibly to clear the matter in the scholars’ 
mind. It is no disgrace not to know a 
good many things. Butit is adisgrace, and 
worse, to hide behind a mere guess at the 
truth, in order to escape the necessity of a 
candid confession of ignorance, and to avoid 
the pains of a search, in which both teacher 
and scholar may become learners at the 
feet of the great Teacher. It looks very 
much like shirking in the day of battle. 


<> 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


A Talk With You, Teacher. 


M* DEAR FRIEND: Do you know 

your class? You start back amazed, 
but I ask again, do you know your class? 
Not as a class, generally, but each indi- 
vidual of it? You had ten, I think, or 
about that number, upon your class-book. 
Do you know them each one ? 

Look over your book. Some of these 
names come up before you readily, bring- 
ing familiar faces with them. Others are 
fainter, and the faces seem far away. Why 
is this? 

You say, ‘‘Why,Iam not as well ac- 
quainted with some of them as with others.”’ 
Pardon me, my friend! and why is it 
that you are not? ‘‘ Well,’’ yousay, ‘‘some 
of them don’t come to Sunday-school regu- 
larly, and of course I cannot become so 
familiar with them as with those who are 
before me every Sabbath.’’ And why do 
they not attend more uniformly? ‘‘It 
isn’t convenient for them to doso,”’ 

Now I am going to make an assertion 
right here. Try it; if it does not prove 
itself true, even in your own case, let me 
know, and I will confess my mistake. It 
is this: 

Interest each scholar alike and their at- 
tendance will correspond. 

It may not be as convenient for one to 
come perhaps as for another. Interest that 
one especially. Let that scholar feel that 
you have an interestin him; that you bear 
him in your mind constantly; that you 
expect his seat to be filled; that you are 
disappointed when it is not. 

This will require special pains. You 
cannot interest all alike. Home infiuence 
and the teaching of the street will have 
very much to do with your efforts. There 
will be a vast difference in the soil, but 
drop the seed, water it with prayer, and 
trust in God. 

If you make a special effort to interest 
that child, be sure the child will makea 
special effort to be in the class, and you 
may find that it will be there even when 
it is inconvenient, and when others living 
much nearer are away. The parents may 
or may not come; when the hour arrives 
you may look for the child, and not be dis- 
appointed. 

It will be much harder work to se- 
cure the affections of some than of 
others, but every man, woman and child of 
our heavenly Father has a heart, and a 
door leading to it. Be sure and find that 
door. Don’t try to climb up some other 
way. 





You will also find it hard to keep your 
class still and attentive, unless you interest 
them all. If they are restless and uneasy, 
it is your fault. 


You start again, but it is true. O, how 
discouraging it is to a Superintendent to 
see a class moving around, looking uneasily 
at the clock, wishing for the bell to strike, 
and the exercises to close! I have seen it; 
you have seen it. When the teacher is a 
teacher to the class, the time seems all too 
short. 

It is your duty to win the undivided at- 
tention of your whole class; to know every 
member thoroughly ; to feel for them; to 
sympathize with them. 


My friend, the grand secret of it all is, 
lovingthem. If the love is mutual, success 
is sure. 

There are some other things I would say, 
but shall have to defer to another time. 

J. P. H. 


— > 


Teachers’ Meetings. 
BY RHV. ASA BULLARD. 


REVIVED interest in teachers’ meet- 

ings is one of the most hopeful signs 
in our Sabbath-schools. There is scarcely 
a subject that has been more frequently and 
earnestly presented, in the reports and 
periodicals of the Massachusetts Sabbath- 
School Society, for the past thirty-seven 
years, than the importance of these meet- 
ings. A superintendent, in his report of 
his school more than twenty years ago, 
said: 


‘“‘Here is a surprising question: ‘Do you 
hold teachers’ meetings?’ How long do you 
think we should have a Sabbath-school, with- 
out a teacher’s meeting for social prayer and 
mutual study of the lesson? Yes, sir, we have 
a teacher’s meeting, and we should as soon 
think of putting to sea without a sheet anchor, 
as to attempt to conduct a Sabbath-school 
without such a meeting. It must be hard 
work indeed to sustain any good degree of in- 
terest in a school, and presumptuous to expect 
the blessing of God, without such a meeting.”’ 





Perhaps there is no way in which a pas- 
tor can do more for the efficiency of this in- 
stitution, than by spending an hour a week, 
or once in two weeks, with his teachers at 
this meeting. In this way he becomes him- 
self acquainted with the lessons, so that his 
prayers for the school, and his own teach- 
ings from the pulpit, his remarks at the 
school, and the concerts, and his personal 
addresses to the members of his school, as 
he meets them in their homes, or by the 
way, will be more appropriate and practi- 
cal. The teachers, it has been well said, 
are the pastor’s colleagues. To them, in a 
measure, he entrusts the feeding of the 
lambs of the flock. He must, therefore, 
preach to them, and through them, to the 
juvenile part of his congregation, every 
Sabbath. This he can do most effectively 
by attending the teachers’ meetings. There 
he electrotypes himself, as it were, upon 
the teachers, and through them becomes 
himself a teacher in every class in the 
school. His remarks and illustrations of 
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truth will be repeated by the teachers in 
every class. 

The chief object of this meeting should 
not be to study the lesson, to relieve the 
teachers from faithful antecedent efforts on 
their own behalf. This should be done, so 
far as possible, at home, before the meeting; 
then they should come together, at this 
meeting, as a class for mutual instruction, 
under the pastor or superintendent, and go 
over the lesson, comparing their views, 
freely making inquiries, solving any diffi- 
culties they may have met with, giving 
illustrations, and thus acquiring by this 
mutual consultation, a more correct and 
thorough understanding of the lesson, and 
treasuring up all that is important for use 
in the instruction of their respective classes. 
Then, if they have any aptitude to teach, 
they will be able to interest and benefit 
their scholars. Even teachers of mode- 
rate abilities and limited education, with 
this aid for every lesson, may become very 
useful in the work. ‘ 

One of the most interesting and spirited 
teachers’ meetings we ever attended, was 
where the lesson had been thoroughly 
studied at home. There were no books 
present but the question book, and a few 
others for reference in the hands of the 
superintendent. Every teacher answered 
the questions from memory, as every 
scholar in the school should be required to 
do; and all entered enthusiastically into 
the work of unfolding and elucidating the 
meaning of every verse. Such a prepara- 
tion of the lesson would, of course, be ob- 
served and felt by every scholar on the 
Sabbath. Even children are quick to dis- 
cover any want of preparation on the part 
of the teacher. 

One important influence of the teachers’ 
meeting is, that uniformity of instruction 
is secured. A boy twelve years of age once 
wrote an anonymous communication to be 
read at the Sabbath-school concert, on the 
importance of the teachers’ meeting; and 
he illustrated the subject by the fact that 
he heard three teachers, his own and the 
one behind him and the one _ before 
him, give each a different answer to 
the same question; and he thought they 
ought to meet together to harmonize 
their views! In another school the ques- 
tion was as to the length of time between 
the selling of Joseph into Egypt, and his 
standing before Pharaoh. . Some teachers 
gave one answer, the superintendent at the 
close of the school gave a different one, and 
the pastor, coming in at the time, gave still 
another ! 

Without consultation on the lesson, there 
must be much diversity of opinion, and all 
that diversity will go to the classes, and 
who can foretell the evils that may follow? 
Ifthe teachers disagree, the scholars will 
also disagree, and be led into doubt and 
skepticism. But where this meeting is 
properly maintained, there is such a har- 
mony in the interpretation of the doctrines 
and precepts of the Bible, that the scholars 
of different classes, when they converse 
together on the subject, will all understand 
it alike, and have no ground of dispute. 











Among other advantages of the teachers’ 
meetings, they are eminently suited to 
unite teachers in Christian love, and to en- 
courage and stimulate them to persevere in 
their labors. 

a ee 


A Want of Earnest Study in the 
Sunday-School, 


{A friend submits the following article, taken 
from The Reformed Church Messenger. Wethink itis 
worthy of the serious consideration of all who love 
the Sunday-school and desire to see it filling its 
proper place of power as an arm of the Christian 


church, } 

HAT there is a lack of earnest study in 

our Sunday-schools is painfully mani- 
fest. A very limited acquaintance with 
their operations is sufficient to convince all 
of this fact. When do you.find the scho- 
lars poring over their Sunday lessons, en- 
deavoring to understand them as you find 
them laboring with the lessons they recite 
in the week-day school? So far as the les- 
sons for the Sunday-school are concerned, 
they leave the whole week entirely vacant, 
whilst every day and every evening is de- 
voted in an anxiously studious way, to the 
mastering of lessons on geography, natural 
philosophy and grammar, or in solving 
problems in arithmetic and algebra. Even 
that portion of the Sunday itself, which 
precedes the meeting of the school, is sel- 
dom devoted tothe study of the lessons 
which are to be recited in school. As a 
general thing, as we all know, the scholars 
come to their classes without having given 
to their lessons any attention whatever, 
many not knowing even where, or what, 
the lesson is. 

In these circumstances, it is of course, 
utterly impossible even for the best teacher 
to accomplish much during the brief hour 
he has his-scholars around him. The mind 
of the pupil has been fixed upon no subject. 
It is consequently not prepared for any- 
thing like explanation. The whole field 
to be gone over, however interesting and 
rich it may be in itself, is a blank. The 
few remarks here and there, which the 
teacher may have to make, can leave at 
best buta faint and vague impression upon 
the mind of the pupils. In the midst even 
of this work, unsatisfactory as it always is, 
a hundred interruptions, as schools are now 
governed, will occur, diverting the atten- 
tion both of teacher and scholars from the 
main object in hand, thus rendering the 
exercise still more vain and less profitable. 
What room is there in these circumstances 
for the young mind to grasp any great 
Christian fact, to enter and master any 
leading gospel principle, or to learn any- 
thing in a substantial and real way ? 

Why is it that we are required to ac- 
knowledge the truth of all this? Does it 
not argue a lamentable want of earnestness 
somewhere? It will not do for us to say, 
it is the fault of the children—they cannot 
be induced to give preparatory attention to 
their lessons. They do give such attention 
to their other lessons, and they do it gener- 
ally with avidity and pleasure. Why could 
they not be induced to do the same in re- 
gard to their lessons on Christianity? The 








fault clearly lies not with the children ; 
and even where it does, primarily, the ulti- 
mate reason of it, we may becertain, comes 
from another quarter. 

The general reason for all this lies, with- 
out doubt, in the fact that the whole sub- 
ject of Christianity, as a matter of earnest 
intellectual study, has been allowed to be- 
come degraded in the common Christian 
mind. The clear, strong, systematic doc- 
trines, which once constituted the strength 
and glory of the church, have been made 
to give way to weak and foolish sentimen- 
talism. So low, indeed, has the whole 
grand scheme of grace been allowed to fall 
in the common faith of the day, that few 
believe that anything worthy of earnest 
study is involved in it. Nature may have 
mysteries which challenge earnest thought ; 
philosophy may have depths which require 
the grappling of the human mind; and 
history may carry in it great truths which 
demand discriminating research ; but what 
does Christianity bear in it which is not at 
once clear, and may be fully understood at 
the most casual glance? Is this not the 
general tone and temper of the Christian 
faith as it now holds? Commencing in the 
pulpit, it has passed into the congregation ; 
and is there any wonder that it shouid also 
become the ruling feeling among the chil- 
dren and others in the Sunday-school ? 

This vanishing of earnest doctrinal re- 
fiection from the pulpit has left its baleful 
effect first in the family. Where now is 
the earnest teaching of the Word of God in 
the home circle which once prevailed? The 
next point, very naturally, where this effect 
is felt is the teachers’ Bible class. In 
what congregations is it possible now to 
sustain this in a vigorous, earnest way? 
How many teachers in any given school 
are willing to devote an hour or two in each 
week under the pastor, with a view to be- 
come better qualified for the work of lead- 
ing their scholars into the knowledge of 
Divine truth on the Sunday? Is it surpris- 
ing that this same want of earnestness in 
regard to the Word of God, which thus 
comes down in a direct line from the pulpit 
into the Christian family, and from the 
Christian family into the young working 
class of the church, constituting the 
teachers of the Sunday-school, should be 
shared in by the children? Are the chil- 
dren not thus taught by all the example 
around them, that the Word of God has 
not the claims upon their minds that their 
grammars and arithmetics have? Why 
should they study the Bible earnestly, 
when they see no such study on the part of 
others? May not they jump at the mean- 
ing of its pages extemporaneously, or 
neglect this altogether, ortreat it with indif- 
ference, as well as their teachers, who have 
had no special training for their work, and 
no more direct inspiration than they have? 
Or, if, in the case of those who are grown 
and ought to know the worth of the Bible, 
it has not sufficient claims to induce their 
earnest study, then why should the chil- 
dren rack their brains over it? 

Nor do we find in the manner in which 
the Sunday-school is for the most part con- 
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ducted any greater encouragement to vig- 
orous, manly study. All the exercises seem 
to move forward on the principle of a pleas- 
ant entertainment, rather than on that of 
study and substantial spiritual profit. In- 
deed, this feeling has become in most of 
the schools so strongly developed, both in 
the case of teachers and scholars, that it 
would be impossible, were it not gratified, 
to secure their attendance at all. With 
this object prominently in view, viz., the 
spending of an hour together in a merely 
social and pleasant way, many schools de- 
vote nearly all their time to singing, and 
the hymns sung are, for the most part, in 
perfect keeping with the trashy, Christless 
prose amd literature, which the children 
are allowed to take with them when the 
Sunday’s session is over. Often the exer- 
cises are closed with an address by the pas- 
tor or some one else, whose object also is, 
not to instruct the children in any grace 
and substantial principle of Christianity, 
but to amuse them, to make them laugh 
and thus get them to love the Sunday- 
school as they say, and return to it punctu- 
ally. Take all together, as it really holds 
in many Sunday-schools from year to 
year, and as it holds in all of them to 
far too great an extent, and is there any 
reason why we should wonder that there 
is so little real earnest study int he Sun- 
day-school ? 

How may this evil be corrected? Only, 
in our view of the case, by removing the 
cause of it. Mere resolutions passed in con- 
ventions to do this, that and the other, will 
not accomplish the work. With the con- 
tinuance of the present sentimental tone in 


rélation to Christianity, resolving it all- 


into mere subjective sentiment or feeling, 
the Sunday-school] can never get much be- 
yond a Sunday play-house. It can have 
nothing to teach worthy of the earnest 
mind, even of children. The case requires 
a wide and radical reformation. Chris- 
tianity itself must rise up in its primitive 
objective grandeur, in such a way as to be 
felt in the Christian faith generally, to be 
worthy of the profoundest thought of the 
humanmind. An altogether different tone 
must come to occupy the pulpit. The 
sense of a true Christian science, as lying 
at the root of all other sciences, must re- 
enter the pulpit, and from thence spread 
through the church generally. It must 
again come to move consciously in the 
bosom of a great kingdom, as real as the 
kingdom of Nature, and as the sphere in 
which, as Christians, we live, and move, 
and have our being. Then will it be an 
object of actual study in the family and in 
theschool. Nothing is more clear than that 
an earnest theology is essential to an ear- 
nest Church and an earnest Sunday-school. 
Just in the proportion as this is excluded, 
with a view to make room for soft and silly 
sentimentalism, which has already ruined 
our manly faith and destroyed our Sunday- 
school literature, will the school lack in 
earnest study, and continue childish in its 
general operations and results. It has 
nothing on which the young mind can 
seize which is really worthy of its energy, 
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and which can be, when apprehended, edu- 
cational in its effect. 

But let the children feel that they are 
actually taken up into a real kingdom, and 
that this kingdom is broader and more 
actual than any of the other kingdoms in 
which they are intellectually so deeply in- 
terested, let this be the general Christian 
tone around them, descending from the 
pulpit, through the families, down into the 
Sunday-school and among their teachers, 
and at once they will feel a stimulus to 
earnest study, which, as the common Chris- 
tian faith now holds, they cannot realize. 
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Outline Plan of a Graded Sabbath-School. 


(The following is the plan ofinstruction to which 
we referred last week. It was prepared by a Com- 
mittee of the Synod of Geneva, (Presbyterian), ap- 
pointed at a late meeting heid at Watkins, N. Y. 
The Rev. W. A. Niles, D. D., oneof the early movers 
in the Sunday-school Institute idea, was chairman 
of the committee. The whole plan is worthy of the 
earnest atten ion of Sunday-school workers.] 

HE action of the National Sunday-School 
Convention held at Newark, N. J., would 
seem plainly to indicate that the great mass of 
Sabbath-school workers regard uniform les- 
sons as guite essential to the highest success of 
Sabbath-school instruction. At the meeting 
of ministers and pastors in that Convention the 
following statement of opinion was adopted, 
viz.: ‘‘They are clearly convinced that uni- 
form lessons, properly graded, conduce greatly 
to the efficiency of our schools.”” The super- 
intendents in their “‘ section’’ said ‘‘ that a uni- 
form lesson is essential to the highest success 
of every school.”’ The Intermediate class 
teachers in their “‘ section” say: ‘‘ The lesson of 
the Intermediate classes need not differ from 
the Infantand Bible class lesson, but should be 
the same Scripture.”’ Heartily coinciding with 
these views, it is suggested that the school be 
divided into four general departments, to be 
named: 

1, THE PRIMARY, or Infant department. 

2. THE JUNIOR, or Intermediate department. 

3. THE SENIOR, or Adult department. 

4. THE NorMAL, or Teachers’ department. 

The series of lessons will extend over a pe- 
riod of at least six years, and can be extended 
to ten years without disturbing the plan. The 
following are suggested : 

First Year—The Life of Jesus. 

Second Year—Studies inthe Old Testament. 

Third Year—The Parables and Miracles of 
our Lord. 

Fourth Year—Studies in the Old Testament. 

Fifth Year—Life of St. Paul. 

Sixth Year—Biographies of Eminent Bible 
Characters, not previously considered. 

It is not essential to the integrity of the sys- 
tem that the above precise order be preserved. 
There is supposed to be some advantage in al- 
ternating between the Old and New Testa- 
ments. It is suggested that the first three 
Sabbaths of each month be occupied with ad- 
vance lessons, and that the fourth Sabbath be 
devoted to a general and thorough review. 
That, whenever there occurs a fifth Sabbath in 
any month, that day shall be given to the study 
of assigned lessons in the Catechism. On re- 
view day we would have the entire school 
assembled, the monthly report of the Secretary 
read, and the record of the standing of the pu- 
pils in the different departments announced. 
The “ perfect’ ones of twelve months to con- 
stitute the ‘‘ Banner class’’ of the year, their 











names to be placed upon a card, framed, and 
hung upon the wall of the school-room. The 
instruction in the different departments and 
classes to be graded to the capacities of the 
pupils taught: 

1. The Primary Department is supposed to 
be ‘composed of the little ones from four to 
seven years of age, and to be under the in- 
struction of one Principal and several assistant 
teachers. This department should occupy & 
room by itself, so that the exercises can be ap- 
propriately varied. The assistant teachers, 
each with her class, will maintain order, and 
hear the children repeat such portions of Scrip- 
ture as were previously assigned. All the 
children, in addition to the regular lessons, are 
to be taught to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ten Commandments, and the ‘Apostle’s 
Creed.’’ The explanation, illustration, and ap- 
plication of the lessons of the day will be con- 
ducted by the Principal, who is also the gene- 
ral superintendent of this department. 


2. The Junior or Intermediate Department 
consists of those who have been promoted from 
the Primary department, and of new scholars 
whose age and capacity render it inappropriate 
to place them in the Primary department. If 
such pupils cannot readily repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, Ten Commandments, and Apostle’s 
Creed, they should be required.to commit them 
to memory at once. Pupils will naturally con- 
tinue in this department for six or eight years, 
or until they have arrived at the age of fifteen 
or sixteen years. Before being transferred to 
the Senior department, they should have at- 
tained to the age of sixteen years, and besides 
being able to recite the Lord’s Prayer, Ten 
Commandments, and Apostle’s Creed, should 
be required to repeat the 107 answers of the 
Shorter Catechism, and sustain an examina- 
tion in the Lessons of the Junior department, 
which they have passed over. A certificate 
of having passed such an examination should 
be given, signed by superintendent and pastor. 

3. The Senior or Adult Department consists 
of graduates of the Junior department, and 
adults not previously connected with the 
school, who are unable to pass the examina- 
tion. None shall be entitled to a certificate of 
graduation in the Senior department except 
those who actually sustain an examination in 
the requirements of the Primary and Junior 
departments; have been in attendance upon 
the Sabbath-school (here or elsewhere) for at 
least five years, and are able to pass a respecta- 
ble examination in the Life of Christ, his Mi- 
racles and Parables, the Life of St. Paul, and 
the Old Testament history as contained in the 
series of Scripture Lessons adopted by the 
school. 

4. The Normal or Teachers’ Department con- 
sists of graduates of the Senior department, 
and others who are ready as opportunity offers 
to become teachers. From this class persons 
graduate into the schools as teachers with the 
highest honors. 

The supposed advantages of this plan are, in 
brief: 

1. It is simple, something definite and posi- 
tive. 

2. It is progressive, and in its nature stimu- 
lating. 

3. It provides for no graduation out of the 
school. 

4. Uniform lessons and constant review. 

5. It provides for the education of teachers. 

6. It admits of modifications adapting it to 
varied circumstances without destroying the 
system. Ifany school prefers not to teach the 
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Catechism, the fifth Sunday can be turned into 
quarter yearly reviews. 

7. It provides for teaching the doctrines of 
the Cross, 

8. Ifany school has just been over the Life of 
Christ, the plan admits of beginning with the 
second or with any other of the years. 

9. The plan involves, what is needed, the 
preparation of a series of outline suggestions 
for the use of teachers, adapted to the three 
grades of instruction. 

10. This plan will enable us to secure the assis- 
tance of the many Lesson and Question papers 
already issued, such as those by the ‘* Chicago 
Teacher,’ ‘‘The Sunday-School Times,’ the 
‘* American Sunday-School Union,” the ‘‘ Me- 
thodist Sunday-School Journal,’ the ‘‘ Graded 
Series by Rev. Charles E. Knox,” the ‘* Mim- 
priss Graded Sabbath-School Lessons,’’ and 
others. 

And perhaps by this plan all the evangelical 
churches of the land can fix upon a uniform 
series of Scripture Lessons, each with such 
lesson paper and commentary upon them, as 
shall be most acceptable. 


> <>» + 


Sunday-School Gntelligence. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sundav school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.) 


Philadelphia. — Trinity Baptist Sabbath- 
school, of one year’s growth, celebrated its 
first anniversary last Sabbath night, at its hall 
of meeting, Lancaster avenue, below Fortieth 
street, West Philadelphia. The Pastor of the 
Church, the Rev. J. Edward Bell, has super- 
intended and nurtured it during the entire 
year of its history, with encouraging success. 
He has well earned the title C. P. (Children’s 
Preacher,) by which he is known among 
many. His report showed the following 
figures: Present at the first session, 16; num- 
ber of officers and teachers now on the roll, 21; 
scholars in the adult department, 132; in the 
infant department, 72; total, 225; converted 
during the year, 18; died,4; money raised, 
$240 ; volumes in the library, 432. A uniform 
lesson for the whole school is followed. A 
Sabbath-school concert is observed regularly. 
Blackboard exercises are employed in connec- 
tion with the lesson. 

‘Precious Jewels’’ was a noticeable feature 
of the anniversary, as well as the banner 
presentation from the superintendent to the 
“Banner Class,’’ andin return a beautiful tes- 
timonial of love from the school to the pastor. 

This school of such humble beginnings, 
may well take courage for the future, for God 
has truly been with it inthe past. The blessed 
influences of the Spirit are even now with it, 
and many of the dear scholars are giving their 
hearts to the precious Jesus. May it long be 
the abode of the Saviour. B. 








Germantown Philadelphia.—The Sunday- 
School Teachers’ Union held its monthly 
meeting on Tuesday evening, January 4th, in 
the Third Baptist Church, President Adamson 
in the chair. The question presented in an 
essay by the chairman, and discussed by the 
teachers, was ‘‘Rewards and Prizes in our 
Sunday-Schools.’”’ As a system, the awarding 
of prizes was condemned, in the shape of 
tokens of love between teacher and scholar, it 
seemed to be approved. The closing fifteen 
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The teachers of the Market Square Presbyte- 
rian School, had their annual Sociable on Friday 
evening, January 7th. It is always a delight- 
ful occasion. The social element needs culti- 
vationin our Sunday-schools. Rightly devel- 
oped, it is an immense power for good. The 
late beloved Pardee always urged this feature 
as one of the grandest means of success in the 
whole Sunday-school system. 





New York Cityx—Immanuel Sunday-school, 
the mission of the Scotch Presbyterian church, 
Dr. McElroy and Rev. Morris C. Sutphen, 
pastors, held its second anniversary on the 
last Tuesday evening of the old year. Ralph 
Wells and the Rev. Mr. Sutphen were the 
speakers. The annual reports of the superin- 
tendent, Secretary and Treasurer, were grati- 
fying, and promising of future prosperity. The 
exercises were very pleasant, and were en- 
joyed by a crowded audience of young and old. 
Prizes were awarded to meritorious scholars, 
and Christmas gifts were distributed to all. 

St. John’s Episcopal Sunday and Industrial 
schools also hada pleasant time during Christ- 
mas week. Over 2,500 children were gathered 
in their Varick Street Chapel, to enjoy the 
annual festival. 1,500 of the children belong to 
the Industrial school, and are taught.-to sew 
every Saturday. They are gathered in by visi- 
tation from house to house, and are ofall races 
and colors and of the poorest conditions in life. 
A large number of German children are 
taught in their native tongue. A great and 
good work is done by this parish. The Rev. 
P. H. Weston, D. D., is rector. 





Brooklyn, L. I.—The Christmas festival of 
St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school 
was a fine affair. The church was adorned in 
beautiful style with evergreens, banners and 
mottoes. The music was the specialty of the 
exercises, and was of the highest order of ex- 
cellence. The selections were from ‘ Notes of 
Joy,’ by Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp, wife of the 
superintendent of the school. The whole body 
of children seemed to understand it to be their 
duty to support the credit of their school and 
to do honor to their most careful and enthusi- 
astic musical training. They did nobly. Two 
splendid photograph albums, as large as family 
Bibles, were presented to the superintendent 
by {the Rev. Alfred Taylor, on behalf of the 
school. They contained the pictures of all the 
children of the school! Gifts of sweetmeats, 
books, &c., were distributed to the children. 
A bountiful collation was served to the 
teachers in the church parlor after the general 
exercises were over. It was altogether acom- 
pletely successful festive and social season. 
The school is to be congratulated in its leader, 
who is a man of rare executive ability, 
earnest, enthusiastic, conducting his school as 
he conducts his business, with system, energy, 
enterprise, and with the feeling that it is a 
life-work, claiming the best devotion, and 
highest talents he can bring to its service. 
Such devotedness, with the blessing of heaven, 
is always rewarded with success, "N, 


Monmouth County, N. J.—A Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Institute, under the auspices of the 
Monmouth County Sabbath-school Associa- 
tion, was held in the Baptist church, at Key- 
port, on the 15th and 16th of December. The 
Rev. E. H. Stokes was conductor. Rev. 
Messrs. R. McGonegal, M. Relyea, A. A. Za- 





minutes were spent in prayer for our country, 
in unison with the plan of the Week of Prayer, 


briskie, A. Owen, E. Hewitt, A. Harris, A. G. 
Lawson, D. T. Lockerby, C. W. Clark, and 


Rufus Ogden, H. E. Bishop, H. Jenkins, with 
others, took part in the different practical 
questions that were well considered in ad- 
dresses and five-minute discussions. Possibi- 
lities of Sunday-Schools, Teachers’ Compen- 
sations, A Model Sunday-School, Pastors’ and 
Parents’ Duties, Use and Abuse of Question- 
Books, Character as an Element in Teaching, 
were among the subjects presented. A chil- 
dren’s meeting was held on the last evening 
of the Institute. It was throughout a success, 





St. Paul’s Episcopal Sunday-School, Phila= 
delphia.—This school held its jifty-fourth an- 
niversary on the first Sabbath ofthe year. It 
is one of the oldest in the United States. 
The Rey. Robert T. Roach is rector. The Rev. 
Dr. Tyng, Rev. Dr. Newton, and Rev. R. He- 
ber Newton have successively had it in charge, 
The services of the anniversary were deeply 
interesting, as they have always been. This 
was one of the earliest schools in the country 
to adopt the peculiar feature of anniversary 
offerings of emblems, designs, etc. The 
church was crowded, and a specially delight- 
ful feature was the re-union of many of the 
former members of the school, who have been 
scattered in the newer parts of the city, and are 
carrying on their earnest work wherever 
they have located themselves. The offerings 
of the classes were as usual very large. They 
amounted to $2,900. 

Gettysburg, Pa.—The National Orphans’ 
Homestead.—The children of the Home had a 
delightful time on Christmas. The kindness 
of friends of the Institution made more than a 
hundred little hearts very happy. Nearly 
700 Sabbath-schools, of all denominations, in 
thirteen States of the Union, have become 
shareholders in the welfare of the children of 
this Home, several of them acting as wards of 
orphans, whom they have specially designated 
as their care. 130 in all have been admitted 
into the institution. Religious nurture is a 
prominent feature of the discipline. The 
Home is well conducted. J. Francis Bourns, 
M. D., Philadelphia, is General Secretary. 





Massachusetts.— The Congregationalist states 
that the Sabbath-school of the Congrega- 
tional church in Lee, celebrated its semi- 
centennial, December 28rd. Of the origi- 
nal teachers only one is now living. The pas- 
tor, Rey. Dr. Gale, delivered the historical 
address, and the school recited hymns or texts 
of Scripture. In two instances during this ex- 
ercise, a father, son, and grandson, all present 
members of the school, recited sets of texts. 
Dr. and Mrs. Gale gave each child an illumi- 
nated book-mark as a memento of the occasion, 





Cincinnati, O.—The celebrated Bethel Sab- 
bath-school, Cincinnati, Benjamin Frankland, 
(a member of the Friend’s Society,) superin- 
tendent, had an attendance of2,452 children on 
a recent Sabbath. A fair lately held for the 
benefit of the school realized the grand sum 
of $22,000, which is to be expended in the erec- 
tion of a new and handsome building. 
> ————— 

IF the worship of God be not in the house, 
write, ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon us” upon the 
door, for there is a plague, a curse in it, says 
Philip Henry. Religion will never thrive 
in any community, or in any church, in 
which family prayer is neglected. Nothing 








so cements and sanctifies family affection 
as family prayer. 
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Books. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and TheSongofSolomon. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Company. One after another the several vo- 
lumes of this great work are quietly dropping into 
their places. The present constitutes Vol. X of the 
Old Testament series,and includes all the Solo- 
manic writings. The original German of all the 
three books is by Dr. Otto Zockler, Professor of 
Theology at Grefiswald. In the American edition, 
Proverbs is translated and edited by President 
Aiken, of Union College; Ecclesiastes is by Prof. 
Wm. Wells, of Union College, with a new metrical 
version and numerous annotations and disserta- 
tions by Prof. Tayler Lewis: and Solomon’s Song 
is by Prof.Wm. Henry Green, of Princeton. No 
volume of the series thus far shows greater re- 
sources of Biblical learning than the present. The 
men to whom the various parts of the work have 
been assigned are eminent for Biblical and 
classical scholarship, and one cannot open the 
massive volume anywhere without finding the 
most abundant evidence of pains-taking and con- 
scientious labor. The pages fairly bristle with eru- 
dition, and the array of learned authorities almost 
takes away one’s breath. Yet the wants of the 
common reader are not forgotten, and the man 
who without learning and scholarship himself, is 
content to sit at the feet of the rabbis, will find 
precious food for edification and spiritual nourish- 
ment. Lange’s Commentary is of course a work 
especially for ministers and theologians; and yet 
there are few households in which it would not 
form a precious part in the family library. Sab- 
bath-school superintendents and teachers of Bible- 
classes, who can afford such a work, will find ita 
source of exhaustless wealth in preparing to teach 
their Bible lessons. 

THE ODES AND EPODES oF HorRAce. By Lord 
Lytton. New York: Harper & Brothers. A most 
scholarly work, such as one might expect from the 
marvellously varied genius of the author when 
addressed to this particular form of labor. Lord 
Lytton gives us on opposite pages the original La- 


tin and his own metrical translation into English,~ 


accompanied with learned commentaries and an 
introduction. The genius of our language does not 
seem suited to metrical verse, and every new at- 
tempt, no matter how skillfully executed, only de- 
monstrates more clearly its impracticable charac- 
ter. Whoever will make Horace to our ears what 
he was to the Roman, must depend not on the 
longs and shorts of metrical verse, but on the 
rhyme and the accentual rhythm which alone 
have power to make English verse charming. 

THE CATHEDRAL. By James Russell Lowell. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. A thoughtful, medi- 
tative poem, requiring in the reader the closest 
and most strained attention, yet rewarding it with 
glimpses of truth far above the common level of 
thought. We doubt whether one reader in a hun- 
dred will gather any distinct idea whatever from 
this poem, Yet to the highly cultivated few, to 
whom Mr. Lowell here addresses himself, the poem 
willseem almost like a revelation, so wonderfully 
does he touch the hidden springs of thought in the 
soul, 

A TALE OF ETERNITY AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Gerald Massey. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Gerald Massey is a name familiar to all readers of 
magazine literature for the last few years. The 
present stout volume contains his collected poems, 
some of them quite long. The poem called “A 
Tale of Eternity,’ is the most ambitious in its pre- 
tensions, as well as most considerable in size. 
Perhaps it is our fault; but somehow, Mr. Massey’s 
poetry always tires us, The thoughts are too much 
spun out, 

THROUGH PATIENCE, By Faye Huntington. 
Philadelphia: J. P. Skelly & Company. <A story ofa 
littlegirl who wentthrough a great many trials and 
tribulations, and came out of them all victorious. 
The story is well written and attractive, and 
teaches many useful lessons. It is especially suit- 
ed to girls. We have one objection to this book, as 
to a great many other books of this class. The wri- 
ters have a fashion of killing off all the mothers. 
It was once the fashion for all the good children in 
the story-books to die off. Now all the good mo- 
thers die. Take un almost any book giving a his- 





tory of youthful religious experience, and ten 
chances to one, either the mother is dead, or she 
dies in the course of the story. We protest against 
such a preponderance of this element in our books 
for the young. It creates a bad impression. The 
remark, however, is general, though the present 
volume has been the occasion of calling it out. 
The volume is one that, notwithstanding this 
draw-back, we very heartily commend. 

CHRISTIAN MANLINESS: A Book of Examples 
and Principles for Young Men. London: Religious 
Tract Society; New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
The title of this book is taking, and the contents 
arein keeping withit. The twelve chapters dis- 
course ina plain, sensible way of practical duties 
in which the young need to be directed. There is 
good Christian counsel, without cant, through all 
the volume, which deserves to be on the table in 
the young man’s room, with his Bible. Teachers 
may well commend it to the young men in their 
classes, and parents to their growing sons. Some 
of the titles of the chapters are: “Faith,” “Cou- 
rage,” ‘ Fidelity,” “‘ Decision,” “ Energy and Perse- 
verance,” “Strength and Gentleness,” ‘‘ Worldli- 
ness and Unworldliness,” ‘‘ Self-Mastery and Pru- 
dence,” with other needed life-lessons. 


TALES OF OLD OCEAN. By Lieut. C. R. Low, late 
H. M. Indian Navy. Philadelphia: Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger. In this English reprint we have 
an unusually commendable collection of sea tales, 
told in good English, by one who is evidently at 
home in the things of which he writes, They are 
not of the usual class of yarns spun out with the 
coarse vulgarity that characterizes many like col- 
lections. They are descriptive of acruise in the 
Indian Ocean, and have thrilling narratives of en- 
counters with pirates and of exciting adventures 
in the pursuit of slave-traders. Those for whom 
the “life on the ocean wave” has a fascination, (and 
they are not few in number,) will doubtless be de- 
lighted with these tales. 

STORIES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. By Nellie Gra- 
hame. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation. Under this general title we have ten small 
volumes in a box, each volume containing ase- 
parate story complete in itself, and all written by 
the same author, a lady who is one of our most ju- 
dicious writers for the young. The stories have 
sufficient incident and plot to make them interest- 
ing, while they are not of that absorbing interest 
which begets a false and vitiated taste, and they 
are thoroughly imbued with sound Bible doctrine. 
There is not one of them from the perusal of which 
a child would not rise with new and more impres- 
sive views of some important Scripture truths. 
The books are suited to young children just emerg- 
ed from the infant-class. 

CAPTAIN CHARLEY. By Mrs. E. E.. Boyd. Bos- 
ton: Henry Hoyt. A good story for boys, teaching 
the value of true courage, which is not afraid to 
stand up for the right, and especially not afraid of 
ridicule from companions and schoolmates. 


MAy’s LEGACY. New York: Protestant Episcopal 
Evangelical Knowledge Society. An English story of 
achild who was the means of leading a gypsy boy to 
Christ. Two or three pretty stories are added to it 
to make up the volume. 

CORNELIA’S VISIT TO ROSEVILLE. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. A story ofa lit- 
tle girl who was in the habit of concealing things 
from her mother. It teaches the importance of 
training children to habits of entire frankness to- 
wards their parents, 

EcHo To HAPPY VOICES. New York: American 
Tract Society. As its name implies, this is a sequel 
to the largely used and worthily popular Sabbath- 
school singing book, ‘‘ Happy Voices.”’ Itrangesin 
merit closely with its predecessor, has worthy ori- 
ginal hymns and tunes, and selections, to suita 
great variety of Sunday-school occasions. 

THACKERAY’S BooK oF SNoBS. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. A cheap edition of one of Thacke- 
ray’s most striking and popular short works. 

THE WILLOW BASKET. By Mrs. E. J. Wylie. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. A 
narrative by a lady to her daughters, telling them 
of her experience as a Sunday-school teacher, in 
her younger days. 

Vick’s FLORAL GUIDE FoR 1870. James Vick, of 
Rochester, New York, is one of the most successful 
florists in the country. His annual “ Catalogue of 
Seeds and Floral Guide,” just issued, is elegantly 


ot 





printed on fine tinted paper, with 200 fine wood cuts 
of flowers and vegetables, and a colored frontis- 
piece. The Guide is a useful hand-book on the cul- 
tivation of flowers and vegetables. It is sent freeto 
all customers—to others it is sent by mai! for ten 
cents, which is not halfthe cost. 

BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE. December No. New 
York: The Leonard Scott Publishing Company. Con- 
tents: 1. John, Part II; 2. Mystery or Passion Plays; 
3. F. W. Faber’s Life and Letters; 4. The Faroese 
Saga; 5. Cornelius O’Dowd; 6. Egypt and the Suez 
Canal; 7. Earle’s Dene, Part II; 8 The Govern- 
ment and the Country. $4a year. 

THE REpoRT of the late National Baptist Sunday- 
School Convention is on our table, Itis published 
by the American Baptist Publication Society, in 
good style, and contains about 100 pages of valuable 
material for any Sunday-school worker. 

ZELL’S POPULAR ENOYCLOPEDIA and Universal 
Dictionary. Philadelphia: 7. Hillwood Zell. The 
value of this work is growing more and more con- 
spicuous as it progresses. Already nearly 700 pages 
have been reached, and an immense amount of 
useful information been collected and classified 
alphabetically down to thearticle “‘DAUMER, Georg 
Friedrich,” a German poet and philosophical 
writer. In order to complete the work within the 
year 1870, the publisher proposes to issue four num-~- 
bers under one cover, weekly, and a 40-page num- 
ber every ten days, although the work may still be 
had in its original popular form of the weekly part, 
at ten cents a part. 

GooD WORDS FORTHE YOUNG. January. Edited 
by George MacDonald. Republished by JZ. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia, Profusely illustrated, 
$2.50 a year. 


ee 


The Blackboard. 


Gomes persons look upon the use of the 
blackboard in the Sunday-school as a 
doubtful experiment. There may be some 
reasons for this impression. It should not, 
however, exist in the mind of any one. 
The blackboard is used with great advan- 
tage in our public schools. Grammar, 
Geography, Philosophy, the Languages, to 
say nothing of Mathematics, are all more 
efficiently taught by the use of it; and the 
teacher who fails in its use is considered 
behind the age, and unfitted for his posi- 
tion. This free and successful use of the 
blackboard in our public schools‘has led our 
Sunday-school workers to use it for reli- 
gious instruction. We think it a wise step. 
We do not, however, approve of all the 
uses of the blackboard in our Sunday- 
schools. Some use it to make a display of 
their skill in drawing. This we would con- 
demn. Let the great thoughts of the les- 
son attract and impress rather than the 
skillful use of the board. This should be 
the prominent use. Do not make a show 
of the blackboard, and feel compelled every 
Sabbath to bring it before the school, with 
no thought to impress upon the mind. 
Make no useof it unless you have some- 
thing to teach. When you do use it let all 
understand that the central thought of the 
lesson may be seen plainly written on the 
board—the scholars will then see as well as 
hear. In its use be simple and plain so 
that the least may understand. Many 
lessons are too elaborate and difficult. Make 
the lesson so simple that the little ones can 


digest it. By making such a use of the 
blackboard all may use it to advantage. Not 
one need be discouraged. You can write 
upon the board such mottoes as these: 
Love Jesus ; Come to Jesus; or the place of 
the lesson, number of the hymn, or even a 
part of the hymn.—TZhe Sunday-School 
Blackboard, 
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Advertising Department. 


Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
It is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
it anything of an objectionable character, under any 
ctr tances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“An Admirable Work.” 


{re oapel {jrengury, 
EXPOSITORY HARMONY 
THE FOUR EVANGELISTS, 


BY ROBERT MIMPRISS. 


This masterpiece of authorship is indeed a 
“Treasury” of Biblical Knowledge. We are confi- 
dent that no one can speak too highly of its intrin- 
sic merits. It surveys the entire ground occupied 
by the four Evangelists, and takes up each subject 
with a depth of research and minuteness of descrip- 
tion which makes the reader, as far as possible, 
master of the subject and its situation. We know 
of no one who has carefully examined this work 
who'is not pleased with the comprehensiveness 
and clearness with which each subject is treated, 
and delighted with the arrangement and compari- 
son of each passage of Scripture as it is pre- 
sented for the consideration of the reader. No 
other book with which we are acquainted contains 
the amount of matter especially desirable for a stu- 
dent of the Bible to possess at so reasonable a price, 
Every Sabbath-school superintendent and teacher 
should possess a copy. We give a few of the notices 
it has received: 


From Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. 
The Treasury Harmony, prepared by Robert Mim- 
riss, I consider one of the most valuable helps to a 
nday-school teacher or student that I have ever 


seen. 
From I. Newton Baker, A. M. 

An industrious use of the ‘“‘ Gospel Treasury” by 
teachers generally, would affect sensibly for good 
the standard of our Sabbath-school instruction. I 
have used the work in preparation for the class for 

early three years, and could not well do without 
it. It enables the teacher, by its means of ready re- 
ference, to place his hand at once upon that which 
he might perhaps find, but only by laboriously con- 
sulting large works. 


From Rev. Alfred Taylor. 


There are many persons who would be good 
teachers if they used this work, who, without it, go 
to their classes either entirely unprepared, or only 
with a semblance of preparation. There are few 
books that so completely carry out the idea of stu- 
dying the Bible as a whole as this does. Mr. Mim- 
priss has shown aremarkable amount of patient 
and untiring industry in the compilation of this 
valuable aid to the study of the Sacred Word. 


Over 900 Pages; Price, $3.50. By Mail, $3.74, 


TEACHER’S LIBRARY SLATE. 
Price, $1.20 Per Dozen. 


This is a very convenientarrangement for the use 
of the Sabbath-school teacher. It is intended for 
keeping a record of the books which have been 
selected by the class. Aftera choice has been made 
the librarian takes the slate, returning it to the class 
with the books which have been chosen. In every 
school where a catalogue is used for making selec- 
tions from the library, this slate will be found to be 
the nicest arrangement yet introduced. 

The article cannot besent by mail, except at letter 
rates of postage. Sample in this way for 20 cents. 























VALUABLE PREMIUMS FOR 1870. 


Offered for the original introduction of The Sunday-School Times, according to the 
‘** Conditions” mentioned in the New Descriptive List, which will be sent free to any 
one on application : 


LANGE'S GREAT COMMENTARY. 


Nine Large Octavo Volumes, 5,047 Pages, $45. 


There is a beautiful symmetry and completeness about every volume of this standard Commentary 
that stamp it as one of the foremost literary productions of the age, and commend it most strongly to 
the scholar’s regard, It is the result of the combined labor of nearly twenty distinguished divines of 
Europe, with large additions by an equal number of eminent American authors, representing all the 
leading evangelical denominations. No pastor or theological student can well afford to be without this 
rich store-house of divine truth; but to the Sabbath-school teacher, especially, it is a complete encyclo- 
peedia of what he wants. 


GSBORN’S MAP OF PALESTINE. 
Size, Six by Nine Feet, $15. 


This large and exceedingly valuable Map of the Holy Land is the result of the united labors of Rev. 
Henry S. Osborn, LL.D., and Rev. Lyman Coleman, D.b. It has been constructed after personal sur- 
veys by the authors, who have also availed themselves of the experience of Robinson, Thomson, Kie- 
pert, Wetzstein, Van de Velde, Porter, and other eminent authors; besides including the information 
obtained by the British Government Survey on the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea, It has been 
pee page mr pronounced the best Map of Palestine for the use of Sunday-schools ever published in any 

ry. 





VIEW OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM. 


Size, Five by Hight Feet, $12. 


A beautiful Bird’s-eye View of Jerusalem, with the Towns, Mountains and Va! ys in the vicinity of 
the Sacred City, as they are supposed to have appeared in the time of our Saviour. The View represents. 
about one hundred square miles of the country, including the localities of sv .e of the most eventful 
scenes that transpired in the time of Christ. The work is accompanied by a ...nual and Outline Key, 
which will give to any one, however unfamiliar with the subject, sufficient inturmation to enable hin 
fully to understand and use the View. 


KITTO’S BIBLE ({LLUSTRATIONS. 
Four VoLuMES, 1734 Pages, $7. 


An invaluable work of world-wide fame, consisting of original readings on subjects from Sacred His- 
tory, Biography, Geography, Antiquities and Theology. Ministers, Sabbath-school Superintendents and 
Teachers will prize these Bible Readings, as they contain a vast amount of knowledge not usually ac- 
cessible, except to persons possessed of large and expensive libraries. The work, embracing 1734 pages, 
formerly in eight volumes, is now bound in jfour—especially to meet the wants of thousands of Bible Stu- 
dents, who seek for such standard works as these admirable Illustrations in an inexpensive form, 


WOOD'S BIBLE ANIMALS. 


One Volume, 8vo., 100 Fine [llustrations, $5. 





This beautiful work is one of the most attractive aids tothe study of the Bible ever published. Its 
author, who occupies the foremost place among living writers upon Natural History, has taken up 
in its proper succession, every creature whose name is given in the Scriptures, and supplied so 
much ofits history as will enable the reader to understand all the passages in which it is mentioned. 
A general account of each animal is first given, embracing its habits, peculiarities, mode of life, 
and where it is sought as game, the manner in which it is caught; and these particulars are fol- 
lowed by special eyo ga (whenever required) of those texts in which pointed reference is made 
to it, but of which the full force cannot be gathered without a knowledge of Natural History, The illus- 
trations are from designs by the best artists, and are executed in the finest style of wood engraving. 
They have been carefully arranged, so that each illustration explains one or more Loge ow of Scrip- 
ture. While the work is one of the most entertaining and profitable that can be placed in the hands of 
the young, it cannot fail to possess great interest and value to the Natural Historian, and to the Biblical 
Student of mature years. 


THOMSON’S LAND AND BOOK. 


Two Illustrated Volumes, $5. 





Perhaps no other author who has travelled in Palestine has ever prepared as interesting and 
readable a record of his experience in that eventful country, and given such apt Bible Illustrations, 
drawn from the manners and customs, the scenes and the scenery of the Holy Land. The work, which 
is in two volumes, is written in a charming style, so that the reader is led from page to page with conti- 
nually increasing delight. They contain 245 maps and spirited engravings, with a copious index to the 
entire work, making a very desirable prize for any Bible student. 





SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. ' 
Octavo, Iilustrated, 776 Pages, $3.50. 


While several editions of this valuable work by the eminent author have appeared, it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of one better adapted than this edition for Superintendents and Teachers. It has been 

repared by Dr. Smith himself, with a view of meeting the wants of a very large class of Bible Students, 
Besides three valuable maps and numerous small illustrations, it is embellished with sixteen full-page 
wood-cuts, and eight very fine steel engravings, 


Besides the foregoing works, the New Descriptive List includes several smaller 
publications of decided merit. Any one disposed to interest himself in obtaining 
subscribers for The Sunday-School Times during the present year, will be furnished 
with the New List of Premiums free, on application. 























THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY REV. GEORGE JONES, M. A. 





12mo. Maps and Illustrations. $2. 





The extensive demand for the former similar work 
by this author—“LIFE SCENES FROM THE FouR Gos- 
PELS”—and the numerous and constantly increas- 
ing proofs of its usefulness, have induced Mr. Jones 
to undertake the more difficult effort to make a 

resent reality of the times and scenes of the Old 
Mestament Patriarchs. He has tried tosweep away 
the mists with which intervening ages and our 
early impressionsin Scripture reading have invest- 
ed these events, and to place before us the men as 
they were,—human beings with our instincts and 
capacities ;—and while carefully avoiding all mere 
creations of fancy, to give to the incidents of their 
lives a freshness in our apprehensions, and a full- 
ness and vividness that must greatly add to their 
interest in our Bible readings. 

He has brought to his aid the result of most ex- 
tensive study of books, and some personal observa- 
tions in the countries of which he treats. His book 
leads us over portions of Scripture history, which, 
among the numerous recent publications in Bible 
lands and incidents, are comparatively but little 
explored; and some of these chapters have on this 
account a peculiar freshness as well as interest, 
The one on “Ur of the Chaldees,” exhibiting the 
late discoveries in that region, and the strongly en- 
ticing allurements from which Abraham emerged 
to be a witness for God gives to this latter event al- 
together a new aspect; and again, the parallelism 
between the distinctive characters of the Pharaohs 
who ruled during the slavery of the Israelites and 
the changing history of the latter, as we can trace 
this parallelism on the Egyptian monuments, isa 

articularly interesting subject, now exhibited for 

he first time in Mr. Jones’s book. The profiles of 

the Pharaohs, taken from the great work of Lep- 
sius, 13 vols., royal folio, and here carefully given 
correspond in aremarkable degree to the severa 
dispositions of these monarchs. Another chapter 
in this book, connected with Abraham’s contract 
for the tomb-caves at Hebron, and showing the 
manner in which alphabets—our own among them 
—were originally made, is one that for the enlight- 
enment it gives our mind on a most interesting 
topic, will by some be considered alone worth the 
price of the book. 





Good Tunes! 
Sensible Hymns!! 
ound Theology!!! 


SABBATH SONGS, 


FOR CHILDREN’S WORSHIP. 
L. Marshall, J. C. Proctor, S. Burnham. 
With Exercises for Sunday-School Concerts. 
Widely Used—Greatly Liked. 

Price, 30 cts. in Paper; 35 cts. in Boards. 

4&@-Copies by mail on receipt of price. Specimen 
pages free, LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 





SILICATED BLACKBOARDS. 


We have recently added to our varied stock of 
useful appliances for Sunday-school purposes, the 
Silicate Surface Blackboards, on Bristol Card and 
Heavy Paper. We consider this surface a very su- 
perior article, and commend its use after a practi- 
eal test of its valuable qualities. It is putupin 
different forms, as follows: 


STIFF BRISTOL CARD, 


with both surfaces finished, and eyelets in the edge 
to hang upon the wall. 





No. 1.——2 by 8 feet (12 square feet of surface), $2.00 
No, 2.—3 by 8 feet (18 me - F Ts 3.00 
No. 3.——3 by 4 feet (24 si * . ys 4.00 
FOLDING STIFF BRISTOL CARD. 
No. 4.——One Fold (12 square feet of surface), $2.50 
No. 5.——Two Folds (12 * 4 = ), 275 
No. 6.——One Fold (18 “ as os ), 3.50 
No. 7.—Two Folds (1g ‘ s Me p See 
No, 8.——One Fold (24 -“ a * ), 4.50 
No. 9.—Two Folds (27 bid a M ), 5.50 
No, 10.—Two Folds (36 ‘“ " i ) 7.00 


BLACKBOARD PAPER. 


This is put up in rolls, 3 feet wide, and may be 
purchased at the rate of 12 cts. a square foot, 
Map Form, with moulding at top, Heavy Paper, 
(18 square feet of surface), . - . - 2.00 
The Map Form is very convenient and inexpen- 
sive. 





THE CHILDREN’S HOUR: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FORTHE LITTLE ONES. 
EDITED BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


The Children’s Hour 


" ee most beautifully illustrated magazine pub- 
shed. 

For 1870, it will exceed in interest and beauty 
all previous years. 

In THE CHILDREN’S Hour for January will 
be published four original illustrations, on tinted 

aper, by Bensell, and engraved by Lauderbach, of 

ongtellow’s exquisite poem, 


“The Children’s Hour.” 


Alice Cary, Virginia F. Townsend, Phcebe Cary, 
Mrs. M. O. Johnson, T. S. Arthur, Mrs. L. A. B. Cur- 
tis, Ada M. Kennicot, Mrs. M. L. Clark, Rosella 
Rice, Irene , Kate Sutherland, and many 
other gifted authors, write regularly for 


The Children’s Hour, 


and will make it for 1870 the most attractive and 
charming children’s magazine in the country. 


The Children’s Hour 


is pronounced by the secular and religious press, 
by fathers and mothers all over the land, by minis- 
ters of all denominations, the purest and best ma- 
gazinv for children in the world. YouNG AND OLD 
every where read 


The Children’s Hour 


with delight and profit. It speaks, through simple 
form of language, the highest truths, and while the 
little ones are fascinated by its sweet stories, these 
heavenly truths drop like good seeds into their 
minds, to bear fruit in after years, 


TERMS, IN ADVANC 








1 Copy? 1,25 
& Copies, - - ee ee 
10 Copies, and one to getter-up of club, 10. 


Sax~ Specimen numbers 10 cents. 

Every one sending a club of five or more subscri- 
bers, to THE CHILDREN’S HOouwR, will receive asa 
premium a copy of one of our splendid steel engra- 
vings, m BED-TIME,” or “THE ANGEL OF 


PEACE.’ 
PREMIUMS. 

TOOL-CHEST PREMIUM.—F¥or 10 subscribers 
to “CHILDREN’S Hour,” at $1.25 each, we will send, 
as a premium, a Boy’s TooL-CHEST, containing fi/- 
teen different tools, of good size and best quality. 
For 5 subscribers, at $1.25 each, a MINIATURE TOOL- 
Box, containing nine tools, of fine quality, goodand 
strong, all fitting in one patent handle. 

DOLL PREMIUM.—For 6 subscribers to “CHIL- 
DREN’S Hour,” at $1.25 each, we will send, express 
charge pre-paid (except to Pacific States), a beautiful 
wax doll, with eyes that open and shut. 

SEWING MACHINE PREMIUM.—For 50 sub- 
scribers to “CHILDREN’S HOUR,” at $1.25 each, 
we will send a BARTRAM & FANTON $55 SEWING 
MACHINE. If a double thread machine is wanted, 
we can, for 60 subscribers, at $1.25 each, send the $60 
Empire Machine, These are, in all respects, equal to 
any in market. 

MASON & HAMLIN’S ORGANS.—We can offer 
to schools and families most advantageous and 
easy terms or this premium: 

For 90 subscribers, at $1.25 each, we will send a 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN price $50. 

For 135 subscribers, at $1.25 each, we will send a 
Mason & HAMLIN ORGAN, price $100. 

For 200 subscribers, at $1.25 each, we will send a 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN, price $150. 

4a- In almost any Day or Sunday-school, if chil- 
dren and teachers unite in the work of making up 
a list for “THE Hour,” an Organ may easily be 
obtained. 

aa In all cases wherea full list of subscribers re- 
eee for a premium cannot be made up, a CASH 

IFFERENCE will be taken. 

T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Publishers, 


809 & 811 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 


GEIST’S ADHESIVE LABELS. 

















1 to 300, . en 2101 to 2400, 
301 to 600, eect: 2401 to 2700, 
601 to 900, 2701 to 3000, 
901 to 1200, 8001 to 3300, 

1201 to 1500, 3301 to 3600, 

1501 to 1800, 8601 to 3900, 

1801 to 2100, 3901 to 4100, 





These superior labels for libraries are printed on 
tough and durable paper, and are rendered adhesive 
by a@ substance which forms a union better than 
any material heretofore known. They are sold at 
80 cents for a sheet, containing 300 labels. Furnished 
in large or small quantities, by mail, post-paid, 
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LIFE-SCENES children in the world:”—The sunaay-senoo’ Tomes. | BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISES 


FOR 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 





I.—A TRIBUTE OF PRAISE TO JESUS. 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 
II.—-THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. 

36 Conts Per Dozen, 
IIIl.—THE MONUMENT OF TRUTH. 

86 Cents Per Dozen, 
IV.—THE SONG OF THE PILGRIMAGE, 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 
V.—OUR BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 
VI.—PRECIOUS JEWELS. 

24 Cents Per Dozen, 
VIL—THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR, 

48 Cents Per Dozen, 
VIIIL—MOUNT EBAL AND MOUNT GERIZID.. 

48 Cents Per Dozen, 
IX.—THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 

36 Cents Per Bozer, 
X.—THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

60 Cents Per Dozen, 
XI.—THE COMMANDS OF OUR SAVIOUR, 

60 Cents Per Dozen 


These Exercises consist of Readings, Hymns, and 
Recitations for Monthly or Quarterly Concerts, and 
are so arranged as to interest an entire school, and 
calculated to impress deeply the youthful mind, by 
imparting important Scripture lessons in attractive 
form. Samples of the ten sent to any one on re- 
ceipt of 45 cents. 








The 


American Sunday-School Union's 


PERIODICALS, 


REv. RICHARD NEWTON, D. D., EprrTor. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, 


for Sunday-school Teachers, Bible classes, Parenta, 
and all interested in the religious training of the 
young. 

The volume for 1870 will contain a new course of 
Sermons for Children, by the Editor, on “NA- 
TURE’S WONDERS,” and a new series of Lessons 
on by ou “LIFE OF CHRIST,” with uotes and illus- 
trations, 

It will also, during the year, contain Editorial 
Correspondence from abroad. 

It is published monthly, 16 pages quarto, at the 
low rate of 





¥VIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, 


THE CHILD’S WORLD 


a beautifully illustrated paper for children and 
youth, published twice a month, at the low rate of 
24 cents a copy, per annum, when ten copies or 
more are sent to one address; and it can had 
monthly, complete as thus issued, at one half the 
above rates. Postage, in all cases, payable at the 
office where received, , 

This paper also will contain letters to the chil- 
dren from the Editor while abroad, 

4@~ Catalogues of the Society’s Publications, and 
sample copies of its Periodicals furnished gratui- 
tously, on application at the Depository of the 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





TEACHER’S CLASS-BOOK : 
IMPROVED. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


This form of Class-Book for the use of Sabbath- 
school teachers certainly combines the a 
possessed by all others. On the open page are blan 
for recording the name of every scholar, and for 
each week his attendance, lesson, behaviour, con- 
tribution, and the number of library book. Hither 
of these may be omitted, but if kept complete, they 
form an interesting record. By mail 19 cents, 











Rey. A. B. Morse. 
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Livery Sunday-Sehool Teacher Should Have a Copy. 





THE TEACHER’S GUIDE 
PALESTINE. 


BY REV. HENRY S. OSBORN, LL.D., 
One of the Authors of the 
GREAT. MAP OF PALESTINE. 





This admirable little book contains a complete 
list of the names of all the cities, &c., of Palestine, 
mentioned in the Scriptures, whose sites are ac- 
tually known; with their most approved pronun- 
ciations and significations, their historical interests 
and all the references to their most important 
Scriptural associations; with Lessons and Illustra- 
tions derived from them. It has been carefully 
prepared from the latest and best authorities, and 
from personal travels and examinations. 


Price, by mail, 65 Cents. 





OPINIONS or THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 

Interesting descriptions, such as a Sunday-school 
teacher could wish to have for the instruction of 
his class.—The Ladies’ Repository. 

It is valuable, not only to teachers, but to minis- 
ters of the Gospel.—Southern Churchman, 

The lessons are very suggestive, and the work 
has our unqualified approval.—Advent Herald. 

It should be made a study, not only with teach- 
ers, but by the whole school.—Zion’s Herald. 

It contains a large amount of information com- 
pressed into small compass.—Evangelical Lutheran. 

This is an admirable little manual.— The Standard. 

We regard it as a most valuable work.—American 
Christian ew. 

It embodies a vast amount of useful information. 
—Presbyterian Witness. 

We would recommend this excellent work to all 
teachers and ministers.—Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

The information has been carefully obtained, and 
is well compiled.—Morning Star. 

A valuable acquisition to Sabbath-schoo] teach- 
ers, Bible students and others.—Canada Christian 

dvocate. 

An admirable manual of Scripture topography 
and history, in small compass.—Christian Secretary. 

Weare greatly pleased with it.— Western Presby- 

A valuable aid to students and to Sunday-school 
teachers.—Protestant Churchman. 

We know of no book so compact, brief, service- 
able and handy for the teacher.— The Episcopalian, 

It will afford a vast fund of reliable information. 
—Methodist Home Journal. 

Any Sunday-school teacher could use it with pro- 
fit.—National Baptist. 

The information scattered in many costly vo- 
lumes is here condensed intoasmall book.—Reli- 

Herald. 

It is a book that every Sunday-school teacher and 
every ae of the Bible should have.—Methodist 
Recorder. 





PIANOS, [435 Broome St., New York. ORGANS, 
Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Piano Fortes. 


Wecan furnish new seven octave Pianos from 
$275 to $950; second-hand instruments, $30 to $250; 
new Cabinet Organs, from $45 to $1.000. We have 
the agency for the wonderful 


Burdett Combination Organ 


(with Carpenter and Burdett’s new improve 

ments), which we challenge the world to equal. 

The disagreeable, reedy tone entirely overcome in 

this instrument. Our new scale, medium-sized 7 

octave Piano-Fortes are now ready, at low 
rices for cash. Sold on installments, or rented. 
rice-lists sent to any address, 





ON TRIAL, FOR 50 CENTS. 


Pastors, Superintendents and other friends of the 
Sabbath-school have expressed a wish that The 
Sunday-School Times should visit their teachers 
until they become acquainted with the paper; as- 
sured that they will soon realize thatan annual 
subscription is a good investment of 3 cents a week. 
We will send the paper Four MONTHS on trial, in 
large or small quantities, at the rate of 50 cents per 
copy. Surely in no other way could teachers be so 
greatly benofitted with sosmallan outlay of money, 





THE CRUCIFIXION. 


“In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 





An ingeniously made card for Sunday-schools, 
4 by 6 inches in size, consisting of three crosses, 
and neatly printed in colors. 

The middle cross contains the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” andthe other two the dying expressions of 
the malefactors who were crucified with Christ. 

Reading across the card, and including the words 
that appear on the crosses, is a beautiful poem, in 
the words of prayer, expressive of penitence, faith, 
thankfulness, deep devotion and an implicit trust 
in the ability and willingness of the Lord Jesus to 
save all who come unto him. The poem is an ap- 
propriate one for scholars to commit to memory. 


PRICE, 60 CENTS PER DOZEN, BY MAIL. 
Sample for 10 cents. 


BIBLE PICTURES, 
7 ON CARDS 
SIZE, 43 BY 8} INCHES. 








This is one of the most beautiful series of Scrip- 
ture Pictures that has yet been published. A de- 
scription of each event that is illustrated is printed 
on the back of the card, and teachers will find 
them both very useful and exceedingly ,ttractive 
for distribution in their classes. The subjects are 
as follows: 

JOSEPH SOLD BY HIS BRETHREN. 
ELIJAH FED BY THE RAVENS. 
MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES. 
LITTLE SAMUEL AND ELI. 
ABRAHAM OFFERING ISAAC. 
CAIN SLAYING ABEL. 
MOSES SMITING THE ROCK. 
REBEKAH AT THE WELL. 

They are put up with ten packages, (80:cards,) in 


a neat box, for $2.50. A sample parcel will be sent 
by mail for 25 cents. 





NEW EDITION. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL 
INDEX. 


BY R. G. PARDEE, A. M., 


With an accurate steel-plate portrait and an inte- 
resting biographical sketch of the author. This 
valuable work, which has had the largest sale of 
any volume of its character in so short a time after 
its publication; contains the History and Progress 
of Sunday-Schools, with Approved Modes of In- 
struction, Examples in Illustrative, Pictorial and 
Object-Teaching; also, the Use of the Blackboard, 
Management of Infant-Classes, Tcachers’ Meetings, 
Conventions, Institutes, etc., ete. It is a book that 
should be within reach of every superintendent 
and teacher in the land, asit plain and practical, 
and a standard authority on the subjects to which 
it refers. Price, $1.25. 


MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN, 


By JOHN 8S. HART, LL.D. 








Every teacher and student should read this admi- 
rable little work, and ponder well the lessons of 
wisdom it contains. It is from an experienced in- 


structor, who has had under his direct care more 
than Five Thousand of the youth of our land, in the 
different departments of practical education, for 
the varied duties of life. Price 50 cents. 





., S. PAPERS. 


CHRISTIAN BANNER! 


A paper for the people and Christian Workers. 
It is suitable for distribution in BIBLE CLASSES and 
in the general work of home evangelization. 

erms.—Five copies, $1; Twenty copies, $8.50; 
Forty copies, $6. 


Child at Home! At Reduced Rates. 


Each number contains four NEW and ORIGINAL 
engravings, and is full of attractive reading and 
sound instruction. 

Terms.—Eight copies, $1; 100 copies, $12. 


COLORED EDITION. 


The “Child at Home,” in colors, is very attrac- 
tive, and is the only paper of the kind printed in 
this country. Itis given by many Sabbath-school 
superintendents and teachers for rewards. 
erms.—Ten copies, $4; Twenty-five or more 
copies, 30 cents each. 
4a Specimen coptes of the above pepers sent free. 
Published Monthly by 


American Tract Society, 
164 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 








NOW READY! 


SABBATH AT HOME, January, 1870. 


The best Illustrated ears et Magazine for the 
Family. It contains contributions from the best 
American writers, in the following departments: 
Illustration of Scripture, 
Christiau Biography, 
American Religious History. 
Religious Bearings of Natural Science, 
Bible Recreations, 
Choice Poetry. 
“A Mother’s Story,” for Parents, and a new serial 
by Mrs, J.D. CHAPLIN, “A Tale of the Scottish 
sles, 
Price, $2a year. Send stamps tor specimen copy. 
Address “Sabbath at Home,” 164 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 
ag-Agents wanted everywhere. © 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Published Every Week, 
$1.50 A: YEAR. 
Single numbers, 5 cents. 





Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Constdering the amount and variety of originai 
matter in THE TIMES, tt is believed to be the cheapesi 
religious weekly published, 

2Vo subscriptions are received at less than the 
rate of $1.50 a year, no matter what number of copies 
are taken. 

J¥o paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid in 
advance. 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures are printed in connection with the sub- 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made. 

Written receipts are not necessary, as due ac- 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the use 
of these figures, 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents ayear, which 
must be paid at the post office where the subscriber 
resides, 

4 Descriptive List of Valuable Premiums wil) 
be sent free, on application, to any one who will 
solicit new subscribers. 


dn sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 


‘| pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 


Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can 
be done. 

All letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 
6083 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





